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Her  eyes  glanced  at  him 
after  each  line. 
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/ven  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  I  must  tell  you  that 
there  are  people  in  the  sprawling,  conglomerate,  agate 
city  that  is  New  York  who  have  dreams  in  their  hearts. 
Yes !  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  clean  young  spirits 
in  our  harsh  town  that  do  not  care  to  rush  and  swarm 
and  push  through  the  stone  streets ;  spirits  that  hunger 
for  quiet  and  peace — and  achieve  them. 

Hilary  Vane  was  such  a  young  man.  I  had  known  his 
late  father  well,  since  my  youth;  and  I  had  known  his 
mother,  too ;  and  now  I  am  an  old  fellow  of  sixty  winters, 
beginning  to  creep  over  that  hill  we  all  must  climb ;  be- 
ginning to  see  life  in  retrospect,  and  watching  the  young 
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who  seek  the  summit  with  such  hope  in  their  hearts.  They 
see  the  way  as  a  rosy  prospect.  They  have  no  fears ;  for 
their  strong  sinews  give  them  courage  to  go  on,  and  that 
is  good ;  that  is  as  it  should  be.  I  hail  them  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  smile  at  them.  It  is  well  that  they  have  no  thought 
of  the  pain  that  may  lie  ahead;  of  the  little  crosses — or 
the  heavy  ones — that  they  will  be  forced  to  bear. 

I  have  modest  lodgings  in  the  great  heart  of  New 
York.  I  count  myself  fortunate  to  have  laid  by  a  sufficient 
small  income  to  help  me  in  my  last  years ;  but  in  these 
troubled  times  it  may  hardly  be  enough  to  sustain  my 
simple  needs.  Taxes  always  seem  to  go  up  as  one  grows 
older.  I  must  practise  those  petty  economies  that  irk  the 
spirit;  but  is  this  so  hard  to  do?  I  want  so  little  in  a 
changing  world.  And  I  think  of  those  so  much  less  fortu- 
nate than  myself.  Buses,  and  even  the  long  serpent  of  the 
Subway,  are  as  easy  for  me  to  take  as  a  glittering  taxi ; 
and  I  am  fond  of  walking,  and  can  reach  my  few  friends' 
houses  in  no  time  at  all,  down  here  on  Murray  Hill. 

It  is  a  quiet  neighborhood  that  changes  very  little,  as 
the  years  march  along.  True,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  create  space  for  the  parking  of  motors,  which  stand 
all  day,  and  part  of  the  night,  in  serried  ranks  in  the 
quarters  provided  for  them ;  and  a  few  warehouses  and 
loft  buildings  have  risen  where  formerly  stately  edifices 
stood.  I  see  the  need  of  such  encroachments,  and  I  do  not 
despair.  If  only  our  great  city  could  be  finished!  But 
that  can  never  happen,  alas ! 

My  dear  wife,  Phyllis,  who  died  ten  years  ago,  was 
fearful  of  change ;  and  when  some  handsome  stone  dwell- 
ing was  suddenly  made  into  a  modiste's  shop,  with  signs 
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near  the  door,  she  would  sigh  as  we  took  our  afternoon 
walk,  and  whisper,  "What  next?  What  next?"  Our  hide- 
ous gas-stations  filled  her  with  dread ;  and  once,  when  a 
delicatessen  store  ventured  to  place  itself  a  mere  block 
away  from  the  street  in  which  we  lived,  she  wrote  to  the 
Mayor.  No  answer  ever  came.  Sweet  soul  that  she  was, 
she  did  not  know,  as  I  did,  that  of  course  an  aching  silence 
would  ensue. 

I  got  her  to  read  The  Magnificent  Amber  sons,  so  that 
she  would  realize  that  New  York  is  not  the  only  city  that 
changes.  All  over  our  broad  land,  the  inroads  of  Trade 
are  crowding  out  the  lines  of  dwellings.  Almost  her  last 
words  to  me  were,  "I  hope,  dear  John,  that  our  street 
will  remain,  even  if  all  the  others  go.  I  hope  this  for  your 
sake."  I  am  glad  that  she  did  not  see  it,  only  five  years 
after  she  left  the  earthly  scene.  For  all  the  fagades  were 
torn  down,  and  a  tall  apartment-house  reared  its  head, 
shutting  out  the  light  from  many  windows.  I  moved  away 
then,  to  seek  a  more  gracious  street — one  which  miracu- 
lously claimed  trees ;  and  I  found  it,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
And  here  I  have  been  ever  since. 

But  this  is  not  all  my  story.  It  is  more  Hilary  Vane's, 
and  the  wife  he  took  to  his  heart. 


New  York  makes  you  or  breaks  you.  Hilary  came 
from  the  Middle  West  immediately  after  he  left  the  small 
college  he  had  attended.  I  shall  never  forget  the  morning 
in  early  spring  when  he  rang  my  door-bell,  and  my  old 
servant,  Nettie,  let  him  in.  He  came  into  my  little  sitting- 
room  like  an  April  breeze,  his  handsome  dark  face 
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flushed,  his  vigorous  hair  a  mass  of  black  above  his  fore- 
head. He  was  indeed  a  handsome  lad.  He  embraced  me 
warmly,  then  pushed  me  off  a  bit  to  take  me  in. 

"Why,  you're  just  the  same,  Uncle  John!"  he  ex- 
claimed. (He  has  always  called  me  that  since  he  began  to 
speak  at  all. ) 

I  knew  I  was  not,  for  a  long  time  had  passed  since  I 
had  laid  my  old  eyes  upon  him ;  but  it  did  me  good  to 
hear  that  flattering  speech.  My  locks  had  thinned,  and  I 
fear  there  is  a  little  stoop  to  my  once  erect  shoulders.  Yet 
how  we  all  do  thrive  under  even  the  slightest  compliment ! 
We  drink  it  in,  like  a  glass  of  sparkling  champagne,  and 
it  enriches  the  spirit.  It  makes  us  glow  with  an  ineffable 
joy.  What  if  the  compliment  has  a  Gallic  flavor? 

"I  fear  you  are  flattering  me,  young  man,"  I  said.  "I 
haven't  taken  on  excessive  weight,  it's  true ;  but  look  at 
me  closely,  Hilary,  and  you  will  see  the  mark  of  the  cruel 
years.  These  little  crow's-feet  around  my  dimming  eyes — 
you  see  'em,  don't  you?"  And  I  told  him  I'd  got  to  the 
age  when  the  obituary  notices  in  the  newspapers  were  the 
columns  I  looked  at  first  of  all — a  sure  sign  that  I  was 
toddling  rapidly  along. 

He  only  laughed.  "Nonsense!"  he  cried.  "You'll  al- 
ways be  just  a  boy,  and  you  know  it.  The  youngest  heart 
I  know."  And  again  he  embraced  me. 

It  was  good  to  see  him.  "What  brings  you  here,  and 
why  didn't  you  wire  me  you  were  coming?  These  sur- 
prises can  make  havoc  with  one  of  my  years.  We  have 
to  guard  ourselves  against  sudden  shocks,  you  know 
— we  oldsters.  A  little  warning  ...  a  little  prepara- 
tion .  .  ." 
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But  again  he  laughed,  knowing  that  I  was  making 
fun  of  what  I  secretly  think  of  as  my  approaching  in- 
firmities. 

He  had  never  been  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Now 
that  both  his  parents  had  gone  to  their  rest,  the  little 
city  of  Dayton  was  no  longer  for  him.  The  metropolis 
was  his  goal ;  and  it  is  because  such  young  blood  seeks 
its  precincts  that  New  York  has  become  the  hive  of 
glory  that  it  is.  The  laggards,  the  unambitious  remain 
where  Fate  has  placed  them.  They  fear  adventure.  They 
have  no  enterprise;  and  so  they  languish  in  the  home 
town,  or  at  the  cross-roads,  like  Lucy  Gray.  They  leave 
it  to  lads  like  Hilary  to  seek  the  rainbow's  pot  of  gold ; 
and  New  York  takes  them  in.  Sometimes  the  relent- 
less waves  of  our  city  engulf  them;  but  just  as  often 
these  new-comers  breast  the  current  and  swim  safely 
ashore. 

I  heard,  that  lovely  April  morning,  the  wild  plans  of 
this  latest  young  Lochinvar.  I  heard  them  with  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  fear.  For  what  if  he  should  not  realize  his 
deep  desire? 

Twenty-two — and  all  the  world  before  him !  A  goodly 
legacy  in  the  bank,  which  his  father  had  left  him.  He 
could  go  here  and  there,  now,  instead  of  up  and  down. 
His  eyes  glowed  as  he  said  this.  For  I  knew  how  he 
loved  that  gentlest  of  essayists,  Charles  Lamb,  and  he 
was  quoting  him  now.  Books  !  They  had  been  his  closest 
companions  all  his  young  life.  He  was  steeped  in  the 
golden  words  of  the  best  old  writers.  And  maybe,  one 
day,  he  would  be  a  poet  to  give  some  message  to  the 
world.  Yet  if  his  head  was  in  the  stars,  I  knew  that 
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his  feet  were  firmly  on  the  ground— a  rare  combination. 

What  practical  ideas  had  he  thought  of  ?  I  ventured  to 
ask.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  came  his  reply. 

"I  mean  to  open  a  book-shop,"  he  said.  On  some 
dim  side  street — oh,  he  had  studied  maps  of  New  York, 
and  the  flaming  wonder  of  Fifth  Avenue  was  not  for 
him.  Better  the  sleepy  by-paths — there  must  be  some 
here,  as  there  were  in  London.  There  must  be  quiet 
lanes,  though  they  were  built  of  stone,  away  from  the 
roar  and  tumult  of  the  town,  yet  miraculously  part 
of  it.  "Just  see  tms  nttle  street!"  he  cried.  "With  its 
window-boxes  filled  with  tulips  and  geraniums  and  hya- 
cinths! I'll  find  my  street — no  doubt  as  to  that;  and 
you'll  see  how  I'll  make  it  shine!" 

The  words  poured  out,  with  all  the  certainty  of 
youth.  One  might  have  to  search  long  and  diligently; 
and  then  one  might  have  to  advertise  before  the  real 
book-lovers  found  their  way  to  the  oaken  door — yes, 
there  would  have  to  be  an  oaken  door !  With  a  lantern 
beside  it.  With  a  bulging  window,  with  Georgian  panes, 
in  which  a  light  would  gleam.  With  worn  stone  steps 
leading  within.  With  old  English  rafters,  and  an  open 
fireplace,  and  wooden  settles,  and  shelves  on  which  the 
ancient  folios  would  rest.  With  soft  cushioned  chairs, 
and,  best  of  all,  a  garden  in  the  back  where  tea  would 
be  served  in  the  summer,  and  a  few  birds  would  sing, 
and  splash  in  a  fountain.  And  upstairs — his  own  modest 
living  quarters,  so  that  he  would  never  really  be  far 
away  from  his  shop.  To  dwell  amid  books — that  had 
always  been  his  hope.  To  snuggle  down  with  his  authors, 
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when  the  long  day  was  ended ;  to  talk  with  them ;  to  have 
them  talk  to  him ! 

I  listened,  astonished.  He  had  thought  things  out, 
back  there  in  Dayton.  No  foolish  youngster,  this.  He 
had  dreamed,  and  not  made  dreams  his  master. 

''There  must  be  enough  people  here  who  have  longed 
for  such  a  shop,"  I  heard  him  saying.  "Surely  I  will  be 
giving  them  something  they  need,  and  crave.  It  may  be 
tough  sailing  the  first  year^  After  that  .  .  ." 

And  before  I  knew  it  he  had  pulled  out  some  rough 
little  drawings  he  had  made  himself.  He  told  me  he  had 
long  been  gathering  photographs  and  old  prints  of  Eng- 
lish book-shops  in  Winchester,  London,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  he  had  taken  hints  from  them  all; 
crushed  them  down  into  the  essence  he  desired  above 
all  things  on  earth. 

"What  fun  it  will  be,  Uncle  John!  And  what  fun  it 
is  to  talk  to  you  about  it.  Some  day  you  might  like  to  be- 
come a  stockholder  in  my  little  enterprise — if  you  be- 
lieve in  me;  and  I  will  sail  you  on  to  fortune  in  your 
final  years." 

We  talked  and  talked.  The  sun  was  bright  through 
my  chintz  curtains,  where  the  flower-boxes  twinkled, 
and  as  the  hour  pressed  on  to  noon,  I  secretly  asked  old 
Nettie  if  there  was  sufficient  food  in  our  larder  so  that  I 
could  ask  my  handsome  guest  to  remain  and  partake  of 
a  simple  luncheon.  There  was.  Nettie  is  one  of  those 
wonderful  servants  who  foresee  one's  needs,  and  she  had 
often  heard  me  speak  of  Hilary.  The  moment  he  had  told 
her  his  name,  she  had  quietly  gone  forth  to  do  a  bit  of 
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shopping ;  and  when  one  o'clock  came  round,  it  was  to 
dainty  chops  and  peas,  a  bowl  of  incomparable  spring 
salad  and  some  Camembert  cheese  that  not  only  ran,  but 
galloped,  that  my  friend  and  I  sat  down.  Oh,  yes,  and  a 
small  carafe  of  Chablis.  I  think  it  must  have  been  four 
o'clock  before  Hilary  told  me  that  he  must  go  and  be- 
gin to  prowl  about  our  thundering  city. 


I  felt  that  New  York  was  a  little  richer,  a  little  better, 
for  the  coming  of  Hilary  Vane.  That  may  sound  like  a 
foolish  thing  to  say ;  for  what  can  any  one  bring  to  Man- 
hattan that  is  not  already  here?  And  yet,  in  all  my 
wanderings,  when  I  came  to  think  it  over,  I  had  never 
encountered  such  a  shop  as  Hilary  had  in  that  young 
head  of  his.  And  can  there  ever  be  enough  dreamers  in 
a  world  that  sadly  needs  an  escape  from  reality?  Is  not 
a  rainbow  as  real  as  a  derrick?  Is  not  a  lark's  song  as 
difficult  to  make  as  an  iron  girder  ?  Is  not  a  good  thought 
of  more  benefit  to  mankind  than  a  skyscraper  ?  You  may 
smile  at  my  simplicity;  but  I  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  a  tenuous  cobweb  is  as  wonderful  as  the  massive 
steel  ropes  of  a  suspension  bridge.  I  think  that  a  snow- 
flake,  evanescent  though  it  be,  is  as  beautiful  as  a  hard, 
glittering  diamond.  And  I  feel  that  saints  and  poets  and 
artists  are  more  powerful,  in  the  summing  up,  than  all 
those  men  of  iron  who  momentarily  rule  millions.  For, 

Captains  and  conquerors  leave  a  little  dust, 
And  kings  a  dubious  legend  of  their  reign ; 

The  swords  of  Caesars,  they  are  less  than  rust : 
The  poet  doth  remain. 
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One  thinks  of  that  skull  of  Ozymandias  of  Egypt,  lying 
still  and  stark,  and  the  level  sands  stretching  far  away,  as 
Shelley  told  us  long  ago. 

But  I  must  not  say  so  much  of  my  own  thoughts,  but 
more  of  Hilary.  One  thing  worried  me,  when  he  came 
again,  after  a  few  days,  to  see  me;  for  tactlessly  I 
broached  the  subject  of  romance.  I  wished  to  know,  out 
of  mere  sixty-year-old  curiosity,  if  there  was  a  fair  being 
in  the  offing;  if  his  heart  had  yet  been  touched  by  the 
spell  of  some  girl.  As  soon  as  I  had  asked  my  question,  I 
regretted  it.  For  his  face  went,  as  it  were,  behind  a 
cloud. 

Yes!  there  had  been  some  one  back  home  who  had 
promised  to  wait  for  him  until  he  established  himself  ; 
and  only  a  day  before  he  left  Dayton,  he  learned  that 
she  had  run  off  and  married  a  rival.  That  was  what  de- 
termined him  to  come  immediately  to  New  York.  In  the 
hot  impetuosity  of  youth,  he  was  done  with  women!  I 
had  heard  that  before — who  has  not?  The  discarded 
lover,  vowing  bachelorhood  forever.  The  desire  to  bury 
one's  self  in  work,  to  forget  the  wretched  past.  He  had 
been  deceived  in  his  first  love;  there  could  be  no  other 
through  all  the  years  to  come ! 

"But  you  cannot  live  alone  in  those  quarters  you  in- 
tend to  create,"  I  told  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,  Uncle  John,"  he  quickly  replied. 
"And  enjoy  what  people  will  think  of  as  my  loneliness. 
Ah!  there  is  loneliness — and  aloneness.  Two  quite  dif- 
ferent things.  I'm  going  to  have  a  dog,  of  course ;  and 
that  will  be  companionship  enough.  No,  don't  laugh!" 
as  he  caught  the  smile  that  came  to  my  lips.  "And  there 
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will  always  be  my  books.  They  never  fail  you — like 
women,"  he  added,  when  the  memory  of  Lydia  Thomas 
came  back  to  him,  and  the  wreck  she  had  temporarily 
made  of  his  life. 

How  boyish  he  looked  as  he  said  that !  There  was  an 
almost  tragic  gleam  in  his  eyes  ;  and  yet,  I  was  glad  that 
he  had  suffered,  for  his  experience  would  save  him,  for 
a  time  at  least,  from  those  light  and  frivolous  affairs 
that  would  surely  tempt  him  before  long  in  a  city  like 
ours. 

Meanwhile  he  would  think  only  of  the  shop.  That 
would  absorb  him  utterly.  But  women — they  were  not  for 
him  now.  I  knew  better ;  but  I  said  nothing  more.  As  I 
took  in  his  slender  form  and  his  sensitive,  expressive  face, 
I  felt  that  he  would  never  be  quite  free  from  some  en- 
tangling alliance.  Girls,  if  I  knew  anything  about  them, 
would  seek  him  out,  if  he  did  not  seek  them.  That  was  the 
new  way  in  a  new  world.  A  lad  like  Hilary  couldn't  es- 
cape. 

And  now,  in  my  loneliness — or  was  it  that  aloneness 
Hilary  had  spoke  of? — I  was  to  have  a  vivid  new  in- 
terest. For  I  was  to  see  this  youth  often,  to  go  with  him 
each  step  of  the  way  toward  the  culmination  of  his 
dream. 

Hardly  a  week  had  passed  when  he  came  rushing  in 
again  to  break  the  happy  tidings  that  he  had  found  the 
very  small  house  he  wanted.  It  was  a  red-brick  edifice 
which  needed,  of  course,  much  brushing  up  to  make  it 
look  like  the  young  aristocrat  it  had  formerly  been.  "A 
modern  operation  will  have  to  be  performed  on  it,  Uncle 
John,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Its  face  will 
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have  to  be  lifted !"  Then,  he  confessed,  there  were  a  few 
things  wrong  with  its  interior,  since  it  had  been  so  long 
without  a  tenant. 

"You  mean  the  plumbing,  of  course,'*  I  quickly 
guessed.  And  when  he  said  that  was  exactly  right,  I 
shuddered  at  the  amount  this  operation  would  cost ;  for 
who  has  not  dealt  with  those  mysterious  workers  who 
dig  up  one's  floors  and  find,  to  an  owner's  amazement, 
strange  quirks  and  twists  that  sadly  need  repairing  ?  The 
owner,  in  his  egregious  ignorance,  does  not  understand 
them.  He  is  as  helpless  before  their  announcement  as  one 
is  in  the  pr essence  of  a  great  surgeon  when  he  pro- 
claims that  only  the  knife  can  save  one.  And  so  one  says, 
"Go  on,  go  on,  and  do  thy  needful  work!"  Snakelike 
pipes  are  torn  asunder,  and  in  those  now  visible  depths 
one  sees  what  havoc  age  has  wrought.  For  houses  are 
like  people:  they  grow  old  and  decay  before  our  eyes. 
Their  veins  and  arteries,  through  which  the  water  (their 
blood)  once  flowed  so  easily,  become  thin.  But  would 
that  the  human  form  could  be  as  swiftly  repaired! 
Would  that  our  frailties  could  receive,  in  like  measure, 
the  renewal  we  crave! 

"You  must  come  and  see  my  house!"  Hilary  ex- 
claimed. "See  it  now — and  then  see  what  I  shall  do  to 
it.  There  must  be  photographs  taken  of  'before  and 
after' — you  know  the  kind  of  pictures  we  see  in  all  the 
magazines !"  And  he  laughed. 

Now  there  are  houses  that  merely  cover  you ;  and  there 
are  houses  that  welcome  you  with  open  arms.  The  walls 
shut  out  the  world.  This  is  no  mere  shelter.  It  is  a 
breathing,  living  thing,  crying  out,  "This  is  home !" 
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The  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  the  house  Hilary  had  se- 
lected, I  knew  he  was  one  of  those  sensitive  people  who 
respond  at  once  to  their  surroundings;  to  whom  their 
milieu  is  as  important  as  their  daily  bread.  There  was  a 
gladness  about  No.  120  East;  or,  rather,  a  gladness  that 
could  be  resurrected.  It  was  like  some  forlorn  and  neg- 
lected dog  that  cries  out  for  a  new  master.  As  Hilary 
led  me  within  its  tattered  hall,  I  felt  it  respond  to  our 
presence.  It  seemed  to  whisper,  wearily,  "At  last  you 
have  come!  I  need  you  as  you  need  me!  Welcome!" 

I  am  sure  that  houses  know.  Have  you  not  entered 
one,  and  been  aware  instantly  of  the  joy  or  the  grief 
that  has  been  inclosed  within  the  walls?  Have  you  not 
known  that  rapture  enveloped  the  owners,  or  unhappily, 
that  misery  engulfed  them?  Do  the  creaking  boards  say 
nothing  to  you — or  everything? 

This  house,  old  and  dilapidated  though  it  was,  shabby 
through  its  long  lack  of  a  tenant,  was  haunted  by  pleasant 
ghosts.  I  knew  immediately  that  in  times  long  past,  chil- 
dren had  run  joyously  up  and  down  its  staircases ;  that 
candle-lit  dinners  had  been  given  here ;  that  affection  and 
love  had  once  been  part  of  it ;  that  doubtless  in  a  sadly 
distant  era,  egg-nog  had  been  served  at  New  Year's  be- 
fore the  fireplace,  with  friends  coming  in  and  going  out 
into  the  blustering  snow.  Then  some  one  in  the  happy 
family  had  died  or  gone  away,  and  there  came  the  long 
emptiness,  when  the  rooms  no  longer  sang  with  mirth, 
but  with  the  sadness  of  farewell.  And  the  house,  in  its 
loneliness,  groaned  and  suffered,  as  living  people  groan 
and  suffer  when  their  days  of  prosperous  fortune  have 
passed.  And  perhaps  the  house  said  to  itself,  "Suppose 
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the  wrong  people  should  come  now  to  take  me?  What 
should  I  do?  Oh,  what  should  I  do?"  But  if  the  right 
tenant  should  come,  how  the  old  beams  would  waken 
once  more,  how  the  very  floors  would  know  that  the 
proper  footsteps  beat  upon  them ! 

It  is  not  too  fanciful  to  suppose  that  No.  120  East 
rejoiced  when  Hilary  Vane  came  to  look  it  over ;  to  pon- 
der on  what  he  could  do  to  rejuvenate  it,  and  yet  retain 
some  of  its  ancient  charm.  It  was  as  if  a  youth  suddenly 
began  to  woo  a  handsome  old  dowager,  and  she,  flattered 
by  his  unexpected  attentions,  blossomed  like  a  rose, 
blushed  and  perked  up,  saying  to  herself,  "Ah!  so  I  am 
not  so  unattractive,  after  all !  I  am  still  in  the  running. 
Marie,  my  powder-puff !" 

There  is  nothing  shameful  about  youth  running  after 
old  age ;  for  each  brings  to  the  other  something  that  it 
lacks.  Presumptuous  youth  takes  the  tired  lines  out  of 
the  aging  face,  and  if  the  old  do  not  become  too  foolishly 
skittish,  there  can  be  a  union  of  kindred  spirits  where 
the  snows  melt  and  the  daffodils  lift  their  heads. 

So  I  was  to  see  the  house  regain  its  lost  loveliness, 
and  Hilary,  in  his  exuberance,  turn  into  a  fascinated 
lover  of  serious  mien.  He  knew  just  how  he  wanted  his 
old  dame  to  appear  when  the  sacred  moment  of  their 
marriage  came,  and  she,  anxious  for  his  favor,  responded 
to  his  ardent  touch.  A  fresh  new  life  awaited  her,  and 
she  would  enfold  him  in  her  arms,  glad  of  this  lover  who 
had  appeared  out  of  nowhere  on  a  bright  spring  morn- 
ing. 

I  saw  her  eyes  begin  to  glow  and  shine.  I  watched  her 
complexion  grow  brighter  every  day.  Her  lips  became 
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redder,  and  if  she  had  had  a  voice  I  felt  that  she  would 
speak  in  dulcet  tones.  There  would  be  no  sad  cracks  in 
it.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  be  able  to  sing  as  she  had 
in  her  early  days — sing  with  all  the  vigor  that  had  been 
hers.  Yet  Hilary  wished  her,  above  all  things,  to  keep 
her  distinction,  her  noble  lineaments  and  perfect  poise. 
She  must  not  lose  the  grace  which  the  years  had  given 
her  in  such  abundance.  Her  timeless  soul  must  never  be 
destroyed. 

Of  course  he  called  in  an  architect — a  young  man  who, 
like  himself,  knew  values  and  the  worth  of  the  past.  But 
in  the  final  summing  up,  it  was  Hilary's  hand  that  guided 
the  changes  to  be  wrought ;  it  was  his  ideas  that  stood  out 
stout  and  strong.  A  happy,  cooperative  spirit  dominated 
their  business  relation ;  but  Hilary  was  determined  that 
the  beauty  of  age  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  youth's  ex- 
cessive whims.  The  very  roughness  of  some  edges  must 
be  kept  intact,  and  in  one  or  two  dark  corners  he  sensi- 
bly retained  the  gas  burners  as  fitting  reminders  of  an 
older  and  quieter  time. 

But  the  garden  should  be  as  gay  as  the  face  of  a 
young  coquette.  The  trellises  were  painted  in  the  brightest 
hues,  and  the  wide,  hospitable  veranda  was  to  be  shaded 
in  summer  with  a  striped  awning  of  glowing  yellow  and 
green.  Let  the  fountain  be  old,  as  cracked  as  some  fading 
parchment ;  but  bring  modernity  to  the  rest  of  the  garden 
was  how  he  thought  it  out. 

The  months  went  by.  The  tired  city  that  had  welcomed 
the  spring  with  such  joy  and  taken  it  to  its  stony  heart, 
was  now  feeling  the  hot  fire  of  summer.  In  my  leisurely 
strolls  about  the  streets,  somehow  I  always  turned,  at 
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the  close  of  day,  to  the  tree-lined  district  where  No.  120 
East  was  beginning  to  smile. 

The  scaffolding  had  come  down,  and  it  was  as  if  an 
ugly  and  unbecoming  veil  had  been  tossed  aside,  re- 
vealing the  features  of  the  house.  The  oaken  door  was 
in  place ;  and  I  knew  that,  as  the  song  of  one  small  bird 
can  awaken  the  hills  and  the  hearts  of  men,  so  this  tiny 
house,  when  it  was  completed,  would  brighten  the  whole 
dingy  street  where  it  stood.  For  beauty  is  contagious; 
far  more  contagious,  providentially,  than  ugliness. 
Smarten  up  your  door-step,  and  your  neighbors  will 
follow  suit.  Hang  chintz  in  your  windows,  and  sad  lace 
curtains  will  disappear  across  the  way,  to  be  replaced  by 
creations  like  your  own.  Put  blue  shutters  on  your  house, 
and  equally  gay  ones  will  spring  up  as  if  by  magic  down 
the  road.  Color  has  taken  the  place  of  almost  all  the  drab 
brownstone  fronts  in  New  York,  until  there  is  little  left 
of  our  city's  original  grimness  and  dimness.  Where  once 
protruding  stoops  stood  in  dull  ranks  there  are  now 
pretty  entrances  that  invite  the  eye.  The  forlorn  aspect 
of  our  town  is  fast  disappearing.  What  miracles  a  little 
color  and  taste  can  perform ! 

When  autumn  came — October  has  always  been,  to  me, 
the  loveliest  month  of  the  year — the  alterations  were 
done,  and  Hilary  triumphantly  moved  in.  With  his  dog — 
a  great  brown  setter  with  the  most  loving  eyes  I  have  ever 
seen.  With  his  books.  With  his  old  silver  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  mother.  With  his  English  furniture. 
With  his  delft  plates.  With  his  flower  boxes.  With  an 
old  negro  servant  named  Jefferson.  The  leaves  on  the 
great  tree  in  his  garden  were  beginning  to  blow  away 
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at  the  insistence  of  the  first  gentle  winds;  but  if  the 
year  was  about  to  die,  a  new  life  was  opening  up  for 
this  young  man.  Everything  was  ahead  of  him.  Rarely 
have  I  observed  any  one  more  completely  happy. 

And  over  the  heavy  door  he  had  caused  a  sign  to  be 
painted — a  beautiful  sign  in  old  English  lettering  of  red 
to  match  the  bricks.  I  had  not  known  that  long  ago  he 
had  named  the  place  where  he  would  live  and  work. 
It  was 

Cfte  @f)op  of  Dteams 

All  that  was  needed  now  were  pilgrims  to  find  this 
little  haven.  How  could  they  be  shown  the  way  ?  In  his 
youthful  optimism,  Hilary  quoted  those  lines  that  have 
long  been  attributed  to  Emerson:  ''If  a  man  can  write 
a  better  book,  preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  better 
mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  builds  his 
house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to 
his  door." 

"And  see,  Uncle  John !  we  have  far  more  here  than  a 
mouse-trap !" 

We  were  standing  in  the  finished  shop,  close  to  the 
shelves  on  which  new  and  old  volumes  had  been  placed. 
The  late  October  sun  was  peering  in  at  the  Georgian 
panes,  and  some  of  its  golden  glow  fell  on  a  few  of  the 
musty  tomes,  as  if  it  could  give  added  warmth  to  all  that 
they  contained.  That  volume  of  Epictetus  needed  no  more 
luster;  and  surely  the  poems  of  Blake  and  Donne  were 
sufficient  unto  themselves.  What  did  Shakespeare  and 
Malory  and  Dante  and  the  wise  iEsop  need  more  ?  There 
they  stood,  in  all  their  dignity,  and  beside  them  were 
the  intellectual  pygmies  of  our  own  day !  But  they  had 
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their  uses,  too;  they  had  their  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things — little  whisperers  of  the  present,  if  they  had  noth- 
ing to  give  us  from  a  rich  and  noble  past.  And  yet,  they 
needed  one  thing:  readers.  For  was  it  not  Whitman 
who  said  that  in  order  to  have  great  poets,  we  must  have 
great  audiences,  too? 

' 'Your  customers,  as  they  call  them  to-day,  will  come 
in,,,  I  said  with  faith  in  the  words.  "I  suppose  you  have 
consulted  the  lists  of  true  book-lovers  in  this  town,  Hil- 
ary." It  was  only  a  half -question;  for  of  course  I  knew 
that  with  his  native  enterprise  he  had  left  no  stone  un- 
turned. 

"Of  course,"  he  assured  me.  "But  to-morrow  is  to  be 
my  opening  day.  The  feast  is  spread.  Who  will  come  and 
eat  of  the  food  I  have  prepared?" 

There  were  all  the  foreign  magazines  and  digests  on 
the  tables  in  the  room.  And  I  saw  a  few  manuscripts  of 
poems  by  living  writers,  hung  in  black  frames  on  the 
walls.  Hilary  was  a  born  collector,  and  he  had  no  fears 
about  asking  distinguished  men  and  women  of  letters 
to  contribute  to  his  stock.  The  response  had  been  amaz- 
ing. But  as  I  browsed  about,  I  noted  one  set  of  verses 
which  bore  no  signature.  It  hung  in  a  dark  corner,  under 
the  gas-jet,  and  at  first  I  had  difficulty  in  deciphering  it. 
Hilary  watched  me  as  I  strove  to  make  it  out. 

"Whose  is  this?"  I  asked.  "There's  no  name." 

In  the  semi-darkness  I  saw  him  blush.  "Don't  give 
away  my  secret,  Uncle  John;  but  sometimes  I  try  to 
write  verse,  and  I  have  dared  to  think  that  if  those  who 
come  here  will  read  those  lines,  they  may  care  for  this 
shop,  and  use  it  as  I  long  to  see  it  used.  Every  one  is 
welcome,  whether  he  buys  or  not." 
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That  was  so  characteristic  of  him — " Whether  he 
buys  or  not!"  But  that  wouldn't  keep  the  Shop  of 
Dreams  going,  my  practical  mind  at  once  considered. 

"Read  the  verses  aloud  to  me,"  I  urged.  "My  eyes 
aren't  as  bright  as  they  once  were." 

He  hesitated.  Then,  "Could  I,  Uncle  John?  I  want 
people  to  feel  as  I  do  about  little  No.  120  East."  And  he 
took  the  verses  down,  and  read  them  quietly  in  his  fine 
voice  that  has  so  much  feeling  in  it : 

"I  know  a  book-shop  in  a  quiet  street 

Close  to  the  flame  and  thunder  of  Broadway ; 
A  little  heaven,  a  refuge  and  retreat 

From  the  loud  murmur  of  the  staring  day. 

"There,  in  the  hush,  with  voices  of  the  past 

Singing  far  songs — Wordsworth  and  Keats  and  Poe — 
Often  I  linger,  dipping  in  the  last 
Bright  volume,  or  some  ancient  folio. 

"The  world  goes  by ;  haply  is  lost — well  lost, 
But  old  worlds  rise  before  me  in  this  place, 
And  in  some  shining  book,  by  Love  embossed, 
I  read  the  record  of  a  nobler  race. 

"I  read  of  pomp  and  chivalry  and  pride, 
Or  the  light  laughter  of  a  quiet  age ; 
I  dwell  in  moonlight  on  a  distant  tide, 

What  time  I  thumb  and  turn  some  yellow  page. 

"I  hear  the  rustle  of  imperial  lace, 

I  dream  of  glory  and  strong  fighting  men.  .  .  . 
The  lamps  expire,  and  in  the  chimney-place 
The  last  red  embers  burn,  go  out ;  and  then 

"I  find  myself  one  of  the  evening  crowd, 

Facing  the  world  that  thrills  me  as  before. 
But  O  that  moment  when  they  spoke  aloud — 

Shakespeare  and  Dante — through  Death's  hidden  door !" 
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Now,  what  I  had  always  liked  most  about  Hilary  was 
that,  while  he  loved  the  books  about  him,  he  loved  with 
equal  fervor  the  world  outside  his  windows.  He  had 
no  intention  of  shutting  himself  up  in  an  ivory  tower. 
He  was  human  enough  to  like  crowds  of  men  and 
women. 

He  had  told  me,  in  those  first  months  when  he  came 
to  New  York,  how  he  rode  up  and  down  in  the  Subway, 
just  to  see  the  people,  to  watch  their  faces,  forlorn  or 
gay.  And  though  he  had  been  busy  creating  his  Shop  of 
Dreams,  he  had  found  time  to  discover  our  town;  to 
haunt  not  only  the  obvious  spots  whither  sightseers 
throng,  but  the  docks  on  the  West  and  East  Side,  the  sad 
tenement  districts  in  Rivington  Street,  the  Ghetto  and 
Chinatown,  the  Bronx. 

With  Carlo,  his  setter,  he  had  tramped  our  streets, 
and  I  vow  that  within  a  few  months  he  knew  more  about 
them  than  I  have  ever  learned  in  all  my  years  among 
them.  If,  sometimes,  he  was  discouraged  and  pained 
over  the  poorer  districts,  he  was  equally  thrilled  over  the 
magnificence  of  the  brightly  lighted  thoroughfares, 
with  their  rushing  taxis,  the  parade  of  wealth,  the  vast 
audiences  at  the  Stadium  where,  in  the  moonlight,  he 
listened  to  Wagner  and  Heifetz  and  Spalding  and 
Easton  and  Zimbalist,  and  observed  the  eager,  rapt 
faces  of  the  people.  Oh,  he  had  "done"  New  York 
thoroughly ;  but  there  would  always  be  more  to  see.  He 
told  me  that  he  often  came  back,  not  tired,  but  refreshed 
in  spirit.  This  great  city  by  the  sea — how  it  got  hold  of 
him,  and  how  he  responded  to  its  siren  call !  It  stabbed 
him  sometimes  with  its  apparent  lack  of  pity ;  and  then 
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again  he  witnessed  some  quiet  gracious  act  which  caused 
him  to  realize  it  was  not  all  iron  and  steel,  but  that  it  had 
beneath  its  hard  surface  a  gift  for  friendship.  It  was  all 
right  to  read  Milton  and  Browning,  but  he  must  also  get 
out  into  that  world  of  men  the  latter  had  told  him  of. 


He  was  anxious  about  his  "opening  day."  Would  any 
one  come  to  see  what  he  had  to  give  ?  Jefferson  had  laid 
out  the  tea  and  sandwiches,  the  fire  was  sparkling  on  the 
hearth,  and  Carlo  was  lightly  asleep  in  a  dim  corner. 

I  had  asked  a  few  of  my  old  friends  to  be  sure  to 
come.  Then,  in  case  there  was  little  response  from  what 
is  called  "the  general  public,"  there  would  not  be  too  thin 
and  straggling  a  line.  True,  my  friends  were  not  "book- 
ish" in  the  real  sense ;  but  they  were,  I  knew,  cultivated 
and  warm-hearted,  and  sure  to  appreciate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Shop  of  Dreams.  They  might  not  be  interested  in 
old  manuscripts,  but  they  would  purchase  what  modern 
books  they  required  as  time  ran  on,  and  that  would  help, 
in  a  small  way. 

It  was  a  beautiful  October  afternoon,  and  an  amber 
light  came  in  through  the  windows,  and  I  was  quietly 
showing  my  friends  about.  No  strangers  had  appeared  as 
yet,  which  disconcerted  me  not  a  little,  and  I  had  one  eye 
constantly  on  the  door.  I  knew  how  serious  and  appre- 
hensive Hilary  must  be,  too.  The  clock  ticked  its  in- 
exorable minutes  away,  and  still  that  mysterious  "gen- 
eral public"  did  not  come.  What  ailed  them?  I  thought. 
If  they  only  knew  what  they  were  missing! 

And  then,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  traffic  of  a  great 
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city,  after  a  brief  hiatus  a  line  of  cars  will  appear,  so  now 
there  were  visitors  on  the  steps  in  an  almost  rich  con- 
fusion. My  heart  leaped  up  when  I  saw  them  pushing  in. 

Some  looked  like  tired  but  enthusiastic  librarians  and 
school-teachers;  others  were  obviously  of  an  old  New 
York  vanishing  gentility,  who  might  prove  to  be  pur- 
chasers. Among  the  throng  my  eye  fell  on  a  lady  of  about 
thirty-two  or  -three  with  a  starry  face,  one  who  would 
attract  attention  in  any  gathering.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
soft  brown  tweed  suit,  under  a  coat  of  the  same  shade, 
and  she  wore  a  single  yellow  rose.  Her  eyes,  too,  were 
brown,  as  was  the  hair  that  peeped  in  little  rebellious  curls 
from  beneath  a  brown  turban.  She  was  alone,  and  moved 
with  a  special  dignity.  I  was  quick  to  notice  that  it  was  the 
old  folios  which  drew  her  like  a  magnet.  Ah !  here  was 
some  one,  I  guessed,  who  would  prove  valuable  in  the 
months  to  come  when  the  shop  had  begun  to  make  its  way. 
It  was  as  if  I  owned  the  place,  not  young  Hilary,  so 
eagerly  did  I  watch  her.  Not  knowing  her  name,  of 
course,  I  christened  her,  in  my  mind,  the  Lady  in  Brown. 

Because  the  day  was  so  mellow,  many  of  the  visitors 
wandered  out  into  the  still  unplanted  garden;  others 
hovered  over  the  tea-table ;  but  the  Lady  in  Brown  seemed 
content  in  the  dim  corners  where  the  gas-jets  flickered. 
And  once  I  saw  her  reading  Hilary's  lines.  Those  young 
eyes  of  hers  could  make  them  out  with  no  effort.  I  man- 
aged to  get  close  to  her,  without  her  being  aware  of  it, 
and  I  heard  a  sigh  of  approval  from  her  pretty  lips. 

"They  are  nice,  aren't  they?"  I  couldn't  help  saying. 
(My  years  make  it  possible  for  me  to  address  young 
ladies  in  this  unconventional  fashion!) 
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She  turned,  as  if  she  almost  resented  the  interruption 
of  her  reverie,  and  then  asked,  with  a  smile,  "Who  wrote 
them?" 

"That's  a  little  secret,"  I  told  her.  "But  perhaps,"  I 
went  on,  "I  might  let  you  in  on  it  some  day.  My  name  is 
John  Armitage,  and  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Vane's 
parents.  Would  you  like  to  meet  the  owner  of  this  Shop 
of  Dreams  ?" 

She  hesitated.  "Thank  you,  not  now.  I  thought  you 
might  be  Mr.  Vane.  I'll  come  another  time,  when  there 
isn't  such  a  crowd.  Yes,  I'll  come  often." 

And  in  some  mysterious  way  she  was  gone.  Was  it 
my  imagination?  But  somehow  the  Shop  of  Dreams, 
after  she  had  left,  seemed  emptier,  despite  the  crowd. 
And  I  did  not  realize  until  then  that  she  had  not  told 
me  her  name. 


"Well,  what  do  you  think,  Uncle  John?"  Hilary  said 
to  me  when  the  last  visitors  had  disappeared  through 
the  oaken  door.  "Wasn't  it  an  auspicious  beginning?" 

He  had  asked  me  to  dine  alone  with  him  in  his  quarters 
upstairs — his  first  dinner  prepared  by  Jefferson. 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "yes,  indeed."  The  candles  were 
lighted,  and  the  small  refectory  table  reflected  their 
light  and  the  old  pewter  and  silver  and  china  looked  as 
mellow  as  the  October  sun  which  had  now  gone  down. 
He  was  radiant  with  what  he  considered  his  initial  suc- 
cess. 

"We  are  on  our  way !"  he  almost  shouted  as  he  mixed 
the  cocktails  with  enthusiastic  hands.  "Let's  drink  to  the 
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future  of  the  Shop  of  Dreams."  And  we  clinked  our 
glasses.  Then  he  told  me  his  good  news. 

"I  got  a  tip  from  a  man  who  was  a  total  stranger  to 
me.  It's  this,  Uncle  John:  there's  a  whole  library  of 
wonderful  first  editions  for  sale.  A  rare  collection." 
And  he  mentioned  a  literary  man  whose  own  books  were 
famous.  He  had  just  died,  and  his  widow  wanted  to  sell 
the  library  en  bloc,  because  she  was  going  abroad  to  end 
her  days.  A  bargain.  A  "find,"  if  ever  there  was  one.  In 
it  was  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  of  Keats's  Endym- 
ion,  which  had  long  been  sought  by  collectors.  "If  I 
can  only  get  it  before  the  news  gets  round !"  Hilary  ex- 
claimed. "It's  worth  a  small  fortune.  I've  been  trying  to 
trace  it  ever  since  I've  been  in  New  York.  Think  of  it — 
the  page  that  contains  that  immortal  line : 

'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever  V 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  lay  my  hands  upon  it !  The  page  that 
once  knew  the  touch  of  Keats's  hand!"  And  his  face 
glowed.  No  woman,  at  that  stage  of  Hilary's  career, 
would  have  been  half  so  precious  to  him  as  that  manu- 
script. 

I  wanted,  that  evening,  to  warn  my  young  friend  to 
make  haste  slowly.  His  investment  thus  far  had  been 
great ;  could  he  afford  to  rush  in  and  buy  a  whole  library, 
even  if  it  was  a  bargain?  But  I  refrained  from  speaking 
of  this  to  him ;  for  I  have  always  thought  that  the  oldest 
vice  in  the  world  is  advice.  No  one  really  wishes  to  be 
advised.  One  merely  desires  a  confirmation  of  one's  own 
state  of  mind. 

Our  little  dinner  was  excellent.  The  chops  were  done 
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to  a  turn,  the  German  fried  potatoes  were  just  what  men 
like  (how  good  it  is  that  our  sex  does  not  think  con- 
stantly of  a  diet!)  and  the  crepes  Suzette  with  tiny  fiery 
tongues  of  flame  shooting  up,  were  as  good  as  any  I  had 
ever  tasted  in  the  old  Delmonico's  or  in  Paris.  Hilary  had 
achieved  a  servant,  I  saw  at  once,  who  would  be  indis- 
pensable. The  bottle  of  Pontet  Canet  was  just  right ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  cognac  had  been  brought  on  that  I 
ventured  to  ask  if  Hilary  had  seen  the  Lady  in  Brown. 
He  identified  her  at  once  through  my  meagre  description, 
and  for  a  moment  Keats,  of  whom  he  had  been  talking 
incessantly,  was  forgotten. 

"Yes;  who  was  she,  Uncle  John?" 

I  had  to  confess  that  I  did  not  know ;  but  I  told  him 
how  she  had  promised  to  come  in  often.  "She  looked  like 
what  the  realtors  call  a  'good  prospect,'  "  I  smiled. 

"Strange  that  I  shall  have  to  think  of  everyone  and 
anyone  as  just  that  hereafter !"  Hilary  said.  "That's 
what  one  gets  by  going  into  Trade." 

"I  hope  she'll  come  up  to  your  fondest  dreams,"  was 
all  I  could  think  of  to  say. 

"I  hope  so,  too,"  he  answered,  very  low.  "What  if  she 
should  want  some  things  out  of  that  library?  That  would 
be  too  good  to  be  true."  Already  he  was  the  practical 
bookseller,  and  I  was  glad  of  that. 

"You're  going  to  be  very  comfortable  here,"  I  turned 
the  talk.  "That  balcony  behind  your  bedroom — why, 
you  can  use  it  as  a  sleeping-porch  in  summer,  and  the  big 
tree  will  shield  you  from  any  prying  neighbors.  It's  al- 
ways wise  to  investigate  the  next  street  when  one  takes 
a  place  in  New  York.  I  hope  there  are  no  noisy  radios 
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to  bother  you;  no  barking  dogs  and  nocturnal  cats! 
That  would  be  a  pity." 

The  old  wide  polished  boards  creaked  as  Jefferson 
removed  the  dishes.  "Now  that's  a  sound  I  like !"  Hil- 
ary exclaimed.  "I  wouldn't  remove  those  creaks  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  They're  like  friendly  little  voices. 
Lord,  Lord !  how  lucky  I  am  to  have  found  this  house, 
Uncle  John.  My  life  has  just  begun." 

My  aging  heart  went  out  to  him.  I  dreamed,  as  I  sat 
there  in  the  soft  light,  amid  these  creature  comforts,  of 
the  day  when  a  young  bride's  face  would  smile  at  him 
from  my  side  of  the  board.  That  would  inevitably  come 
to  pass.  My  one  fear  was  that  one  as  hasty  and  tem- 
pestuous as  he  would  move  too  swiftly  in  choosing  a 
wife.  The  future  was  bright  with  promise  for  him.  Carlo, 
Jefferson,  Keats — these  were  sufficient  now,  perhaps. 
But  who  would  be  here,  where  I  was,  in  the  months — the 
years — to  come  ? 


It  is  odd,  in  a  city  like  New  York  which  is  full  of 
swift  contrasts,  how  one  can  walk  only  a  short  block, 
and  find  a  different  tempo  and  utterly  different  faces. 
Sixth  Avenue,  with  its  thundering  El,  is  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  radiant  Fifth  Avenue;  yet  there  one  sees 
poor  seekers  of  employment  studying  the  bulletins  be- 
fore agencies,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  something  will 
be  recorded  there  which  will  bring  them  new  life.  The 
dust  and  grime  are  all  about  them ;  and  then,  but  a  block 
beyond,  is  the  glorified  Main  Street  which  is  Broadway, 
with  its  crude  or  beautiful  signs,  like  stars  at  night,  like 
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grotesque  empty  phantoms  in  the  cruel  light  of  day. 

Just  a  step  from  the  river  bank  on  the  East  Side,  mas- 
sive red  breweries  and  tenements  huddle  together ;  and 
a  brief  walk  brings  one  to  the  serenity  of  Beekman  or 
Sutton  Place,  where  fashion  flaunts  its  beautiful  man- 
sions, and  gardens  and  velvet  lawns  push  their  way  to  the 
water.  And  strange  it  is  that  New  Yorkers  took  so  long 
to  discover  that  the  crust  of  its  long  loaf  was  better  than 
the  heart  of  it ;  that  shining  rivers  on  either  side  of  the 
sprawling  town  were  waiting  so  many  years  to  be 
bordered  by  the  lovely  houses  of  people  of  imagination. 
The  roar  of  the  traffic  on  the  bridges  is  like  an  organ  ac- 
companiment that  never  ends;  but  despite  the  stately 
dwellings  and  apartment-houses  that  wealth  has  created 
here,  little  gutter-snipes  may  still  rush  from  some  Dead 
End  to  the  inviting  rivers,  and  shout  and  laugh  in  the  sun 
on  summer  afternoons.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

So  any  one  could  step  from  the  tumult  of  our  streets 
to  the  cool  sanctuary  of  the  Shop  of  Dreams.  As  the 
days  and  weeks  passed,  it  was  coming  to  be  known  to 
the  elect;  and  if  there  were  more  browsers  than  pur- 
chasers, its  proprietor  had  no  fears.  Sooner  or  later 
business  would  be  sure  to  take  a  spurt,  or  so  his  hopeful 
heart  believed. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  New  York  friendship,  Hilary 
had  the  small-town  habit,  unknown  here,  of  "dropping 
in"  on  me.  Often  he  missed  me,  for  I  am  a  great  walker, 
and  my  daily  constitutional  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  rather 
strict  regime.  I  must  not  allow  my  legs  to  stiffen ;  and  if 
the  air  one  drinks  in  during  a  ramble  about  our  streets 
is  sometimes  too  overladen  with  the  odor  of  gasoline, 
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what  can  one  do  about  that  unhappy  circumstance  ?  It  is 
the  only  air  we  can  get;  it's  far  better  than  remaining 
like  a  hermit  in  one's  rooms. 

When  Hilary  missed  me  on  several  occasions,  I  think 
he  began  to  realize  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  make  ap- 
pointments over  the  telephone.  He  was  enough  of  a  New 
Yorker,  by  now,  to  see  that  the  casual  call  is  unhappily 
impossible;  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  a 
schedule ;  and  so  he  always  told  me  when  he  wished  to  pay 
me  a  little  visit.  The  last  time  that  I  was  out  he  had  left 
me  a  note  which  read: 

"Dear  Uncle  John :  Call  me  at  once.  I  have  wonder- 
ful news  for  you." 

That  was  a  few  weeks  after  my  dinner  with  him.  I 
lifted  the  telephone,  and  his  voice  came  enthusiastically 
over  the  wire.  "I've  got  it,  Uncle  John — I've  got  it — 
the  whole  library,  and  on  the  best  of  terms.  And  I  am 
touching  the  page  of  Keats  while  I'm  talking  to  you! 
Just  think  of  that !  My  hand  is  where  his  must  have  been 
on  a  certain  day !  Come  over  now,  and  see  what  I  have. 
And  there's  something  else  I  have  to  show  you.  So  come 
quickly." 

Of  course  I  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  Shop  of 
Dreams. 

Yes !  there  it  was — that  precious  bit  of  paper ;  and  I 
too  read  those  opening  lines  of  a  great  poem  with  some- 
thing of  the  awe  that  Hilary  had  experienced.  It  was  as 
exciting  a  moment  as  I  had  had  in  years. 

"And  now,"  he  said  modestly,  "do  you  like  this  son- 
net I've  done?  It  just  oozed  out  of  me,  Uncle  John." 
And  there  in  the  quiet  of  his  rooms  upstairs  he  read  me 
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what  he  had  written,  slowly  and  with,  I  observed,  a  little 
tear  in  his  eye. 

"On  First  Looking  into  the 
Manuscript  of  Endymion 

"I  dared  not  dream  that  this  dream  could  come  true; 
That  I  was  bending  over  that  yellow  page 
Lit  with  his  words — our  boy,  our  poet,  our  sage — 
And  that  I  touched  the  parchment,  old  yet  new, 
Whereon  his  fingers  once  had  been.  I  grew 
Strangely  afraid,  as  if  some  heritage 
Of  wonder  from  a  distant,  holy  age 
Had  suddenly  fallen  on  me  like  soft  dew. 

"  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  .  .  .'  There 
I  read  his  lovely  line,  what  time  I  dipped 
Into  that  hushed  and  haunted  manuscript 
That  Love  and  Time  have  made  even  lovelier. 
Oh,  I  could  only  dream ;  yea,  dream  and  weep.  .  .  . 
Was  it  a  vision  ? — Did  I  wake  or  sleep  ?" 

There  was  nothing  I  could  say — nothing.  I  am  no 
poet;  but  I  felt  myself  responding  to  Hilary's  lines.  He 
did  everything  with  such  briskness,  with  such  almost 
wild  enthusiasm. 

And  then  he  showed  me  those  first  rare  editions  of 
Kipling,  so  few  of  them  obtainable  now.  He  fondled 
them,  not  as  a  miser  must  handle  his  hoarded  gold,  but 
gently,  as  if  they  were  living  children.  And  there  were 
Conrad  and  Galsworthy  and  Du  Maurier — precious, 
precious,  he  said.  And  Stevenson's  letters,  in  that  fine, 
scholarly  handwriting;  and  pages  of  poems  by  Swin- 
burne and  Rossetti  and  Tennyson;  leaves  from  Whit- 
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man's  and  Emerson's  rich  harvest.  One  could  almost 
hear  them  singing  down  the  years,  Hilary  said.  The  gray 
November  day  was  brighter  for  their  nearness  to  him. 
And  there  was  a  scrap  of  Shelley,  and  an  old  folio  of 
Shakespeare  that  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  part  with, 
ever. 

But  always  he  went  back  to  Keats. 

"I  know  a  collector  who  has  been  searching  for  this 
single  page  for  a  long,  long  time."  His  fingers  caressed 
it  as  he  spoke.  His  eyes  had  fire  in  them.  "God !  how  I'll 
hate  to  give  it  up!" 

The  newspapers  got  hold  of  Hilary's  "finds."  He  was 
interviewed,  and  even  photographed ;  but  such  publicity 
did  him  no  harm.  Indeed,  it  brought  curiosity  seekers  to 
his  door  as  well  as  a  few  who  seemed  to  have  serious 
intentions  of  adding  to  their  collections.  Among  these 
latter  was  the  Lady  in  Brown.  She  had  been  in  two  or 
three  times  since  that  gala  opening  day,  and  Hilary  told 
me  jubilantly  that  she  had  bought  at  once  John  Locke's 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  published  first  as  far 
back  as  1690  and  bound  in  full  calf.  The  price  she  paid 
for  it  met  a  month's  expenses  of  the  shop! 

"Did  you  show  her  any  of  the  manuscripts  you  have 
acquired  ?"  I  asked  Hilary.  Yes,  he  had ;  and  to  his  joy 
it  was  discovered  that  she  too  was  thrilled  by  the  page 
of  Keats ;  and  that  had  made  a  bond  between  them.  In 
the  book  world,  kindred  souls  are  indeed  kindred  souls. 
Of  course  he  had  learned  her  name.  She  was  a  Mrs. 
Throckmorton — Celia  Throckmorton.  He  gathered 
from  some  casual  remark  that  she  was  divorced.  She 
lived  alone  in  an  old  stone  house  on  the  Palisades,  and 
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seemed  to  have  riches  in  abundance.  Old  books  were  her 
especial  hobby.  Her  library  had  been  carefully  and 
slowly  formed ;  and  she  was  one  of  those  lovers  of  rare 
editions  who  not  only  bought  them,  but  read  them. 

"So  you  have  seen  her  library?"  I  half  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  Uncle  John.  She  wanted  my  advice  about  a 
magnificent  Gothic  letter  edition  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose — a  mighty  hard  volume  to  acquire  these  days. 
Should  she  sell  it,  or  should  she  hold  on  to  it  ?  So  one  day 
she  called  for  me  and  drove  me  out.  Lord !  but  she  has  a 
fine  place,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  sense  she  has  shown 
in  selecting  her  books." 

I  listened  as  he  rambled  along.  Then,  to  my  surprise, 
I  heard  him  saying,  "And  oh,  yes,  Uncle  John.  She  asked 
about  you  that  day." 

"Asked  about  me  ?" 

"Certainly.  I  knew  at  once  by  her  description  that 
it  must  be  you — the  charming  elderly  gentleman 
who  .  .  ." 

"Stop !"  I  cried,  in  pretended  fear ;  for  it  is  danger- 
ous to  listen  to  a  stranger's  description  of  one's  self — as 
ghastly  as  that  revealing  moment  when  one  looks  at  one's 
own  passport  photograph.  I  preferred  not  to  be  disil- 
lusioned. Suppose  Mrs.  Throckmorton  had  spoken  of 
me  as  the  old  fellow  who  was  getting  bald,  and  seemed 
decrepit  ?  Oh,  Lord !  I  couldn't  have  stood  that !  And  yet 
I  do  not  count  myself  a  conceited  man.  My  mirror  saves 
me  from  that  idiocy. 

"Oh,  she  couldn't  say  anything  ill  about  you — to  me, 
anyhow,  Uncle  John !  /  would  protect  you,  always'*  he 
added,  in  delightful  mockery  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
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the  speech  of  the  hero  in  a  melodrama  of  my  youth.  "Yes, 
seriously ;  she  wants  you  to  come  out  too,  some  day,  and 
see  Greywold.  Will  you  not  honor  us  both  with  your 
presence?  Even  if  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  library  might 
not  interest  you,  I'm  sure  the  view  of  the  Hudson,  from 
that  old  house  set  in  the  trees  would  give  you  a  thrill — 
you  who  love  your  New  York  so  deeply." 

I  said  I  should  be  enchanted.  It  would  be  delightful  to 
meet  some  one  new ;  for  I  go  about  in  the  same  easy  but 
sometimes  monotonous  circle.  I  play  bridge  with  the 
Danielsons  and  the  Parkers;  I  dine  with  my  ancient 
friends,  the  Van  Courtlandts,  down  in  Washington 
Square;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  rejoiced  when 
young  Hilary  came  to  town  to  brighten  up  my  days.  One 
needs  the  vibrations  of  youth  around  one  as  the  years 
proceed  on  their  inexorable  way.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
hilarating experience  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Lady  in  Brown;  to  see  her  in  her  own  milieu,  which 
sounded  charming  as  Hilary  described  it. 

But  I  was  going  to  South  Carolina  very  shortly  to 
pay  a  long  visit  with  the  Van  Courtlandts,  who  had  a 
plantation  there.  Perhaps,  in  the  spring,  I  said,  Mrs. 
Throckmorton's  kind  invitation  would  be  renewed. 

Already  New  York  was  beginning  to  feel  those  sharp 
winds  that  assail  the  city  when  winter  is  on  the  way,  and 
I  felt  the  need  of  a  complete  change.  Fortunate  indeed 
are  those  of  us  who  can  escape  the  icy  streets  and  the 
snow  and  bask  for  a  time  in  the  warmth  and  sweetness 
of  the  South.  And  so  I  wrote  to  Celia  Throckmorton, 
telling  her  of  my  early  departure,  thanking  her  for  her 
remembrance  of  me  and  her  gracious  thought  and  put 
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the  note  into  Hilary's  hands  for  delivery.  And  there 
came  back,  through  him,  a  letter  that  warmed  my  heart ; 
for  in  it  the  Lady  in  Brown  said  that  when  spring  came, 
and  the  forsythia  was  out,  she  knew  I  would  like  Grey- 
wold  even  better ;  it  was  merely  a  pleasure  postponed,  and 
she  remained  mine  cordially.  There  was  a  postscript, 
as  there  generally  is  in  a  lady's  letter.  It  read:  "How 
grateful  I  am  for  the  Shop  of  Dreams !  It  is  a  haven  for 
me  when  I  have  to  go  to  the  noisy  town !" 

I  liked  that.  And  if  the  gospel  could  be  spread,  there 
was  little  to  fear  for  the  success,  eventually,  of  Hilary's 
enterprise. 


I  sent  Hilary  some  pictures  of  the  plantation  near 
Charleston,  and  for  all  his  busyness  he  found  time  to 
write  me  a  few  brief  letters.  He  had  sold  some  of  the 
manuscripts  out  of  the  collection  he  had  purchased,  and 
he  had  been  frequently  to  Celia's — no  longer  was  she 
Mrs.  Throckmorton,  when  he  mentioned  her.  He  had 
found  a  true  friend,  he  said.  I  did  not  know  just  why, 
but  his  words  troubled  me. 


I  do  not  know  of  what  the  lure  and  spell  of  New  York 
consist.  I  only  know  that  to  one  who  has  dwelt  in  that 
amazing  city  all  one's  life,  there  is  an  urge  to  return  to 
it  after  even  the  briefest  absence.  It  gets  into  the  blood ; 
it  gets  into  one's  very  sinews,  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  its  devastating  charm.  Is  it  an  insidious  woman, 
or  is  it  a  goddess,  beautiful  with  a  terrible  beauty? 
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In  April,  when  the  skies  above  the  town  are  bluer 
than  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  New  York  shines 
with  a  mighty  luster.  The  skyscrapers  are  etched  against 
the  heavens,  and  the  steel  and  stone  shafts  seem  literally 
to  kiss  the  sun.  The  parks  begin  to  glow  with  hyacinths 
and  tulips,  and  the  first  sprigs  on  the  bushes  stab  one's 
heart  with  their  keen  loveliness.  The  vast  army  of  the 
grass  in  these  precincts  begins  to  grow  in  strength,  in 
clean  formation;  and  tired  faces,  watching  the  slow 
processes  of  spring,  take  on  a  look  of  hope  and  aspiration. 
It  is  as  if  a  lantern  were  lit  behind  weary  eyes,  and  the 
rough  winter  is  forgotten,  with  all  its  pain  and  bitter- 
ness and  penury.  Who  can  resist  the  call  of  young  April? 
Especially  here,  where  we  need  it  most ;  where  the  heart 
cries  out  for  deliverance  ?  Children,  at  their  play,  laugh 
with  spontaneous  rapture  when  the  primal  warmth 
sweeps  over  the  flagstones ;  and  the  poor,  knowing  that 
winter  at  last  is  done,  feel  that  they  have  broken  the 
chains  of  bondage. 

Happy,  in  contrast,  though  my  winter  had  been,  I 
was  glad  to  come  back  to  Manhattan.  My  faithful  Nettie 
would  have  my  lodgings  swept  and  garnished,  my  win- 
dow-boxes would  be  aflame,  and  the  streets  would  be 
alight  with  promise.  There  would  be  a  small  accumula- 
tion of  mail,  little  bills  to  be  looked  over  and  paid,  new 
books  to  read,  fresh  threads  to  be  taken  up  and  un- 
tangled— all  the  pleasant  minutiae  of  life  one  delights  in 
resuming. 

As  soon  as  I  had  unpacked  and  cleared  up  some  minor 
domestic  matters,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Shop  of  Dreams. 
I  went  unheralded  and  found,  to  my  disappointment, 
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that  Hilary  was  away.  A  pretty  young  lady  informed  me 
of  this.  I  had  never  seen  her  before,  and  she  told  me  that 
she  had  but  lately  joined  the  small  staff  of  two  in  the 
shop.  I  learned  that  her  name  was  Miss  Fay — Lorna 
Fay;  and  when  I  told  her  who  I  was  she  beamed  with 
pleasure.  She  had  wonderful  deep  violet  eyes,  and  her 
hair  was  a  mass  of  golden  brown  over  an  intelligent 
forehead.  Her  neat  blue  suit  snugly  fitted  her  slender 
form,  and  I  was  impressed  with  her  beautiful  hands, 
which  fluttered  like  two  white  birds  over  the  books,  as 
she  spoke  to  me.  Yes,  she  said,  Mr.  Vane  had  been  called 
away  again  by  a  client ;  but  he  would  be  home  late  that 
evening,  she  was  sure. 

I  had  no  wish  to  be  unduly  curious ;  yet  I  could  not 
resist  asking  if  he  had  gone  to  Mrs  Throckmorton's, 
over  on  the  Palisades.  "Yes,  yes,"  Miss  Fay  told  me. 
"And  it  was  on  a  most  impressively  large  order  this 
time.  We  are  all  so  happy  over  it." 

The  windows  which  led  to  the  garden  were  open,  and 
the  tender  April  air  came  into  the  hushed  room.  I  stepped 
out  on  the  porch  and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Hilary's 
fountain  in  full  play,  his  forsythia  bush  shining  with 
gold,  the  trellises  of  blue  and  the  chestnut  tree  fluttering 
with  small,  eager  leaves.  There  were  borders  of  all  the 
spring  flowers  and  the  grass  was  beginning  to  sprout, 
and  birds  were  singing  a  fragile  song  of  joy. 

I  flung  myself  into  one  of  the  low  easy  chairs  on  the 
porch,  and  drank  in  the  beauty  confronting  me.  The  lad 
had  done  well,  hadn't  he  ?  I  thought.  What  visitor  could 
resist  this  oasis  in  the  very  heart  of  New  York?  Here 
was  a  volume  with  flowery  inscriptions,  with  words 
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more  delicate  than  any  poet  could  write!  But  no  one 
could  buy  it,  whatever  one's  wealth.  This  was  not  for 
sale! 

I  loitered  for  an  hour  or  more  on  the  porch,  at  peace 
with  the  world.  Miss  Fay  was  busy,  I  observed,  with  a 
string  of  customers,  and  I  could  vaguely  hear  her  low 
words  as  she  took  down  orders,  and  promised  early  de- 
liveries. How  competent  she  was,  and  what  a  deep  inter- 
est she  displayed  in  her  pleasant  occupation.  If  all 
clerks  .  .  . 

I  nodded  good-by  to  her  as  I  finally  left  the  shop. 
"Please  tell  Mr.  Vane  I  was  in,"  I  said,  and  she  smiled 
a  confirmation  of  my  request. 

But  I  did  not  hear  from  Hilary  until  the  next  day.  He 
had  been  detained  long  after  dinner,  he  said,  and  then 
driven  back  in  his  own  new  runabout.  It  was  too  late  to 
call  me.  That  was  the  kind  way  in  which  he  put  it;  he 
knew  that  those  growing  old  do  not  like  to  have  their 
sleep  disturbed !  I  mentally  blessed  him  for  his  tact. 

"Now,  when  can  you  go  out  to  Greywold,  Uncle 
John?  Celia  has  asked  me  repeatedly  when  you  would 
return." 

Why  should  I,  like  an  old  fool,  resent  his  always  al- 
luding to  her  as  Celia?  The  boy  was  young,  with  a  gift 
for  making  swift  friendships,  and  after  all,  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton was  but  a  scant  nine  or  ten  years  his  senior. 
Naturally,  they  would  come  to  call  each  other  by  their 
first  names.  Months  had  passed  since  they  had  met,  and 
they  had,  of  course,  seen  each  other  frequently.  Never- 
theless I  was  disturbed. 
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"I  could  run  out  almost  any  time,"  I  told  him.  "You 
know  how  few  engagements  I  make,  Hilary.  And  I  do 
want  to  see  Grey  wold." 

So,  a  few  days  later  came  a  formal  yet  informal  invi- 
tation. The  boy  and  I  were  to  drive  out  around  four 
o'clock.  The  trip  would  take  about  an  hour,  and  so  I  could 
see  the  gardens  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  books  at  my 
leisure. 

It  was  a  sun-smitten  afternoon,  and  when  Hilary's 
smart  little  car  drove  to  my  door,  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
admire  its  bright  blue  beauty,  to  congratulate  him  on  this 
newest  acquisition  which  would  enable  him  to  get  out  into 
the  open  air  more,  and  discover,  in  summer,  many  a 
leafy  road  beyond  the  confines  of  our  humming  city.  But 
I  wondered  if,  in  his  sudden  prosperity,  he  was  not  taking 
on  too  many  of  what  Stevenson  calls  the  little  super- 
fluities of  life.  No,  this  was  for  business,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  he  said ;  and  I  was  forced  to  believe  that  he  was 
right. 

"I'm  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  to-day,"  he 
went  on;  "for  in  the  rumble  seat  are  some  more  books 
for  Celia  which  she  asked  me  to  bring."  As  usual,  the 
practical,  not  to  be  contradicted  Hilary ! 

The  George  Washington  Bridge  hangs  like  a  cob- 
web over  the  Hudson,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  as  one 
sees  it  from  afar,  that  it  is  built  of  iron  and  steel  and 
stone,  so  delicate  are  its  outlines,  so  tenuous  its  design. 
It  is  a  silvery  arm  reaching  out  to  touch  the  distant 
shore  of  the  Palisades,  to  bring  two  states  into  a  happy 
union.  Riverside  Drive  was  alive  with  hurrying  motors* 
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which  sped  along  like  polished  beetles,  in  haste  to  leave 
the  town  and  achieve  the  open  country. 

"How  good  it  is  to  have  you  back,  Uncle  John," 
Hilary  said,  as  we  shot  ahead.  "And  how  you  are  going 
to  enjoy  this  evening.  Celia  has  been  so  wonderful  to 
me  all  winter;  but  honestly,  I  did  miss  you.  The  shop 
is  thriving ;  but  I'm  still  hanging  on  to  the  Keats  manu- 
script— it'll  double  in  value,  the  longer  I  keep  it.  I've  got 
that  prospective  customer  champing  at  the  bit.  Well,  let 
him  champ!"  And  he  laughed.  "Sometimes  I  think  I 
should  never  let  it  leave  my  hands."  Then,  "Look  at 
that  sunset !  Can  you  understand  the  people  who  don't 
see  the  terrible  beauty  of  this  city?"  The  shopkeeper 
one  moment,  the  poet  the  next ! 

When  we  reached  the  Palisades,  and  looked  back, 
New  York  might  have  been  Babylon  of  old,  with  its 
turrets  and  towers  kissed  by  the  sunset's  flame.  How 
had  man  accomplished  this  astonishing  miracle,  this 
fairy  dream  rising  out  of  the  sea?  Would  it  crumble 
and  fade  in  the  long  years  to  come,  or  would  it  con- 
tinue to  sparkle  and  shine  in  the  centuries  that  lay 
ahead?  No  one  could  tell;  yet  there  it  was,  with  all  its 
marble  endurance,  with  all  its  fantastic  power,  solid  yet 
strangely  evanescent.  I  never  wearied  of  it,  and  I  knew 
that  Hilary  had  come  to  love  it,  even  as  I. 

Yet  when  I  saw  fragile,  gleaming  bushes  along  the 
road  now,  heralds  of  the  season  of  summer  that  would 
be  upon  us  later,  I  drank  in  that  loveliness  too,  glad  of 
the  peace  it  brought  to  the  heart. 

For  miles  we  drove,  over  the  smooth  highway,  and 
then  the  grilled  gates  of  Greywold  welcomed  our  run- 
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about,  as  with  a  shout  Hilary  turned  in.  "Here  we  are !" 
he  exclaimed. 

A  gravel  road  now,  shaded  by  enormous  elms  and 
oaks ;  a  path  that  reminded  one  of  old  feudal  estates  in 
England.  And  then  a  stone  house  with  cupolas  and  bal- 
conies and  ivy-covered  walls,  and  great  dogs  leaping 
out  in  friendly  fashion.  It  was  no  wonder  that  a  lad  like 
Hilary  had  come  to  like  this  place.  So  close  to  the  city, 
yet  so  far  away  from  it.  So  accessible,  yet  so  inacces- 
sible ;  with  that  hushed  privacy  one  prays  for,  at  times, 
and  never  seems  able  to  get.  It  must  have  cost  a  great 
deal  to  keep  up  an  estate  such  as  this.  That  was  my 
first  thought  as  I  took  in  the  proportions  of  the  house, 
and  saw  how  many  acres  of  land  surrounded  it.  The 
afternoon  sun  dripped  through  the  trees,  and  when  we 
stepped  upon  the  stone  terrace,  there  was  the  garden  be- 
neath us,  and  below  that  the  twinkling  Hudson,  with 
craft  of  all  kinds  plowing  through  its  waters.  Yet  what 
silence !  And  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  that 
thundering  city,  with  its  everlasting  strain  and  purpose, 
its  pulse  that  beat  without  ceasing. 

Celia  Throckmorton  greeted  us  in  the  wide  hall,  on 
either  side  of  which  large  rooms  opened.  Portraits  looked 
down  on  us  from  the  walls ;  the  rugs  were  soft  beneath 
our  feet;  and  a  white-capped  maid  took  our  coats  and 
hats  and  then  mysteriously  disappeared,  as  softly  as  she 
had  come.  How  wise  it  was  of  our  hostess  to  live  in  this 
seclusion,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  lonely 
she  must  be. 

"It  is  splendid  to  get  you  here  at  last,  Mr.  Armitage," 
she  said,  cordially.  "I've  waited  a  long  time  to  welcome 
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you  to  Grey  wold."  Her  voice  was  charming,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand  and  her  eyes  said  as  much  as  her  words. 
At  once  she  made  me  feel  at  home. 

The  books  Hilary  had  brought  were  taken  into  the 
library,  and  while  the  two  young  people  pored  over  them, 
I  wandered  at  will  over  the  grounds,  the  dogs  following 
me,  the  old  gardener  explaining  his  plans  for  the  sum- 
mer. From  the  edge  of  the  cliff  I  watched  the  boats  go 
by  in  an  ever-flowing  panorama.  I  vow  I  could  have  stood 
there  until  night  fell  and  this  perfect  April  day  died  as 
all  lovely  things  must  die.  I  always  see  the  sadness  that 
lurks  in  true  beauty.  I  never  look  at  some  girl's  glorious 
face  that  I  do  not  think  of  the  day  when  the  bloom  will 
fade  and  the  sweetness  of  youth  vanish.  It  is  an  awful 
gift,  this  ability  to  peer  into  the  future.  I  wish  that  I  did 
not  have  it. 

I  wished  it  particularly  that  night  when  I  watched 
Celia  across  the  candle-lit  table.  She  was  exquisite  in  a 
shimmering  dress  of  silvery  texture,  her  brown  eyes 
glowing,  her  cheeks  a  little  flushed  with  the  pleasure  I 
knew  she  must  feel.  For  I  could  see  at  once  that  she  cared 
for  Hilary — cared  for  him  deeply;  and  though  she 
sipped  her  crimson  wine,  delicately  proposing  a  toast  to 
me,  I  felt  that  it  was  to  Hilary  she  really  drank.  She 
looked  scarcely  any  older  than  he  in  the  soft  light,  amid 
the  curtains  that  had  been  drawn.  And  suddenly  I  felt 
older  than  ever  before  in  the  presence  of  such  radiant 
youth.  I  thought :  they  have  been  alone  here  many  an 
evening,  all  winter.  Celia  is  in  love  with  Hilary ;  is  he  in 
love  with  her?  I  could  not  tell. 

The  dinner  was  perfect,  and  perfectly  served.  The 
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vichysoise  was  exactly  right,  the  squab  that  delicate 
brown  so  seldom  achieved  except  by  a  French  chef,  and 
the  spring  salad  powdered  with  fragments  of  eggs.  I 
was  glad  that  instead  of  vulgar  champagne  there  was 
served  only  a  Chateau  Lafite  from  the  cellars  of  Bor- 
deaux, followed  by  an  indescribably  mellow  port  which 
I  took  only  because  this  was  an  occasion.  If  a  touch  of 
gout  overtook  me  to-morrow— well,  let  it  have  its  awful 
way  with  me ! 

There  are  disadvantages  in  being  old-fashioned  and 
conventional.  I  felt,  all  during  dinner,  vibrations  that 
did  not  please  me,  that  made  me  postively  unhappy. 
Something  was  in  the  air,  something  distasteful  to  me. 
Had  Hilary's  and  Celia's  relations  been  only  those  of  a 
bookseller  and  a  client?  I  could  not  believe  that.  Her 
eyes  seldom  left  his  handsome  face,  and  I  was  sure,  at 
moments,  that  I  had  been  blotted  out;  that  I  was  here 
only  under  sufferance,  a  guest  who  had  been  invited 
merely  because  it  was  necessary  that  sooner  or  later  I  be 
invited.  Was  this  supersensitiveness  an  idle  fancy? 
I  began  to  hope  that  this  might  be  the  case ;  that  I  was 
fearing  a  state  of  things  that  did  not  exist.  I  sought  in 
every  way  to  remove  the  cloud  of  suspicion  from  my 
mind,  but  it  would  not  be  thrust  aside.  Youth  was  calling 
to  youth,  and  I  would  be  a  fool  not  to  see  that. 

Yet  everything  that  Celia  said  to  me  made  it  evident 
that  she  hoped  for  my  approval.  I  was  perhaps  a  potential 
enemy  who  must  be  placated  and  won  over.  She  would 
force  me  to  like  her.  If  my  position  was  that  of  a  guard- 
ian, in  a  certain  sense,  my  guardianship,  as  I  read  her 
thoughts,  would  be  defeated.  Hilary  was  capable  of 
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standing  on  his  own  legs.  I  was,  in  the  final  summing-up, 
an  outsider,  with  no  claims  upon  the  lad.  Had  I  been  a 
relative — ah!  that  would  have  been  something  else 
again. 

We  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  because  a  chill 
had  come  into  the  air,  a  bright  fire  crackled  on  the 
hearth.  Flowers  were  all  about — pink  and  yellow  and 
gold.  It  was  a  warm  and  inviting  room  with  solid  and 
comfortable  chairs  and  sofas,  and  we  settled  down  to 
our  coffee  and  liqueurs  and  cigarettes  in  that  pleasant 
state  one  knows  after  a  fine  dinner.  The  world,  with  its 
rush  and  disquiet,  was  well  lost.  I  began  to  feel  more 
at  ease,  under  the  spell  of  the  surroundings. 

And  here  a  surprise  awaited  me.  For  after  we  had 
talked  a  while  in  a  desultory  way,  Hilary  said : 

"Won't  you  sing  something,  Celia?  I'm  sure  Uncle 
John  would  like  to  hear  you." 

"Of  course,"  she  answered,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
would  never  deny  her  questioner  anything. 

She  moved  gracefully  to  the  piano.  I  had  not  known 
that  she  was  a  musician,  and  I  was  not  prepared  to  dis- 
cover, also,  that  she  could  sing  in  German  with  no  accent 
whatever.  Her  beautiful  voice  rang  out  in  the  room  with 
a  fullness  I  should  not  have  expected-— a  well-trained, 
robust  voice,  full  of  emotion : 

"Still  wie  die  Nacht, 
Tief  wie  das  Mer," 

I  heard  her  singing,  and  her  hands  flashed  over  the 
keyboard  with  skill. 
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Hilary  was  sitting  where  he  could  watch  her  as  the 
notes  swept  out.  She  needed  no  music  before  her,  and 
her  eyes  glanced  at  him  after  each  line,  as  if  she  were 
addressing  him  alone.  Again  I  had  that  feeling  that  I 
had  been  erased ;  that  I  was  no  longer  with  them. 

"Soil  deiner  liebe  sein, 
Soil  deiner  liebe  sein  I" 

Yes !  it  was  for  Hilary  that  she  was  singing,  not  for 
me.  Did  he  guess  it  ? 

Then  she  sang,  in  French,  the  lovely  "Depuis  le  jour," 
from  Louise,  and  once  more  I  knew  to  whom  the  song 
was  being  addressed. 

We  lingered  on  until  ten  o'clock,  and  then  I  said  it 
was  time  that  an  old  fellow  should  trot  along.  It  was  all 
right  for  youth  to  squander  the  nights,  but  such  dissipa- 
tion was  not  for  the  likes  of  me. 

The  road  was  full  of  moonlight  as  we  motored  back 
to  town.  The  illuminated  bridge  vied  with  the  stars — a 
man-made  string  of  pearls,  the  necklace  of  a  queen 
thrown  on  the  velvet  of  the  night.  We  said  nothing 
to  each  other,  lost  in  one  of  those  reveries  which  close 
friends  often  experience.  Then  Hilary  said : 

"You  didn't  like  Celia." 

His  frank  statement  embarrassed  me.  I  could  not  an- 
swer at  once.  Then,  equally  frank,  I  replied  with  a  ques- 
tion, as  shrewd  Yankees  do :  "How  did  you  know?" 

All  he  said  was :  "I'm  sorry — very  sorry.  Because, 
Uncle  John,  she  has  been  wonderful  to  me." 

I  was  wise  enough  to  say  nothing  more;  and  when 
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we  reached  my  lodgings  I  felt  that  Hilary  bade  me  good 
night  with  something  of  his  old  fervor  lacking.  It  was 
the  first  rift  between  us.  I  slept  badly  that  night. 


A  few  days  passed  without  my  going  to  the  Shop  of 
Dreams,  and  when  I  did,  Hilary  was  not  there.  Again, 
Miss  Fay  told  me,  he  had  been  called  away  on  business, 
but  this  time  I  made  no  inquiries  as  to  where  he  was. 
I  had  no  intention  of  being  thought  an  old  snooper 
and  busybody.  I  left  an  invitation  for  the  lad  to  dine 
with  me.  He  came,  and  the  old  charm  was  turned  on  like 
a  spigot.  We  never  mentioned  Greywold,  or  Celia.  Our 
very  evasion  of  the  subject  told  us  both  more  clearly  than 
words  that  something  had  happened  to  our  friendship. 

Spring  drifted  into  summer,  and  New  York  began 
to  bake  beneath  the  sun,  which  hung  like  a  bronze  shield 
in  the  sky.  The  coolest  spot  I  could  find  was  the  porch 
behind  the  shop,  and  there  I  spent  many  a  drowsy  after- 
noon, reading  and  resting.  Hilary  was  as  cordial  as  of 
old,  and  I  learned  that  even  in  this  hot  weather  business 
was  far  from  poor.  He  had  disposed  of  most  of  the  li- 
brary he  had  purchased,  and  was  jubilant,  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  Van  Courtlandts  had  a  country  place  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  August,  when  I  paid 
them  a  visit,  I  passed  the  gates  of  Greywold.  Coming 
back  in  their  car  one  evening,  very  late,  I  observed  a  blue 
runabout  coming  out  of  Celia's  estate.  Yes !  that  hatless 
driver,  with  a  tossing  mane  of  thick  black  hair,  was  none 
other  than  Hilary.  I  caught  a  good  glimpse  of  him  as 
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he  sped  by  us,  but  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left,  and  so  did  not  see  me.  Well,  who  was  I,  after 
all,  to  pry  into  other  people's  business  ?  But  I  went  home 
that  night  a  little  sadder  than  I  had  been  in  years. 

I  went  away  for  a  month,  unable  to  stand  the  furious 
fires  lighted  on  the  pavements  of  New  York;  for  the 
furnace  city,  with  its  baking  nights,  can  be  more  than 
cruel.  On  my  refreshed  return  one  mellow  September 
morning,  my  telephone  rang,  and  Hilary's  voice  came 
over  the  wire. 

"Welcome  back,  Uncle  John!"  he  cried  boyishly. 
"And  listen :  I  have  great  news  for  you."  I  confess  that 
my  heart  missed  a  couple  of  beats.  "Are  you  there  ?"  he 
called,  anxiously. 

"Y-yes,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  listen  again,  for  it  couldn't  be  better  luck  that 
you  are  home  to-day ;  for  I'm  to  be  married  this  after- 
noon at  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,  and  you 
must  be  there.  Congratulate  me,  Uncle  John." 

And  now  I  was  trembling  with  fear.  In  a  panic  I 
managed  to  say,  "And  who  is  the  lucky  bride?  You 
haven't  told  me." 

"Oh,  can't  you  guess?  But  of  course  you  can't,  you 
dear  old  simple  Uncle  John !  I'm  the  lucky  one,  for  I'm 
marrying  Lorna  Fay !" 

I  could  have  wept  for  the  joy  that  crept  into  my 
heart. 


Part  Two 


"It's  another  lamp  to 
light  up  the  shop  I" 
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hat  a  doddering  old  fool  I  had  been !  I  saw  it  all 
now — that  even  if  Celia  had  been  in  love  with  Hilary, 
he  was  not  in  love  with  her.  There  was  a  certain  guileless 
quality  in  the  boy — one  might  almost  call  it  innocence — 
which  prevented  his  seeing  things  that  to  others  were 
only  too  transparent.  Like  many  beautiful  women  who 
have  no  vanity,  no  realization  of  their  worth,  Hilary  was 
curiously  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  had  charm  for  the 
opposite  sex. 

Where,  and  how,  had  he  met  Lorna  Fay?  The  girl's 
mother  and  I  were  the  only  witnesses  at  that  wedding, 
and  as  we  stood  at  the  chancel,  where  the  sun  filtered  in 
Si 
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through  the  stained-glass  windows,  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  a  more  spiritual  bride,  or  a  bridegroom  who 
beamed  with  greater  pride  and  joy. 

We  went  back  to  Hilary's  chambers  for  a  simple  wed- 
ding collation  which  Jefferson  had  laid  out  with  all  the 
reverence  and  happiness  of  an  aged  servitor  who  revels 
in  romance.  His  master  was  now  a  married  man,  and 
there  would  be  two  to  serve  instead  of  one!  So  often 
old  Jeff  had  whispered  to  me  that  he  wished  his  young 
gentleman  would  take  unto  himself  a  wife;  it  wasn't 
right  for  him  to  live  alone,  to  spend  so  many  evenings 
with  his  books,  when  there  were  such  lovely  ladies  in 
the  world.  His  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  whenever  he 
ventured  to  speak  of  this.  Books  were  all  right ;  but  they 
didn't  have  sweet  voices,  like  human  beings — like  ladies, 
in  particular.  And  Master  Hilary  worked  too  hard,  and 
kept  irregular  hours,  and  his  servant  didn't  approve  of 
this  method  of  living.  Now  a  new  state  of  things  would 
begin,  and  no  one  was  more  pleased  than  Jefferson. 

As  we  toasted  the  happy  pair  in  bubbling  glasses  of 
champagne,  the  little  story  of  their  wooing  came  out. 

"I've  felt  guilty  because  I  haven't  been  able  to  see  you 
much  of  late,"  Hilary  said,  addressing  me.  "But  you'll 
understand  now  that  I  was  too  busy  trying  to  win 
Lorna,"  he  added,  laughing.  "And  it  wasn't  easy.  Was 
it,  dear  ?"  with  a  fond  look  at  his  bride. 

"I  never  dreamed  of  what  was  going  on,"  I  said. 
"And  how  glad  I  am  that  this  has  come  about." 

"Not  half  so  glad  as  I,"  promptly  answered  the  boy. 

It  seems  that  they  had  first  met  in  the  Public  Library, 
where  Hilary  had  gone  to  look  up  some  reference  neces- 
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sary  in  his  work.  That  was  several  months  ago,  and  he 
was  struck  not  only  with  Lorna's  loveliness,  but  with 
her  tremendous  efficiency,  her  willingness  to  help  him 
all  she  could.  "The  moment  she  spoke,  the  moment  I  set 
eyes  on  her,  I  knew  she  was  destined  to  be  my  wife.  I 
would  never  rest  until  I  gained  her  for  my  bride,"  Hilary 
said,  with  no  confusion,  with  no  self-consciousness. 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  a  girl  like  Lorna  would  be 
ideal  for  his  shop,  if  only  she  could  be  persuaded  to  give 
up  her  lucrative  position  with  the  Library  and  come  to 
No.  120  East.  His  plan  had  a  double  idea  behind  it;  for 
if  Lorna  could  be  seen  every  day,  he  could  concentrate 
all  the  more  on  the  happy  business  of  breaking  down  any 
resistance  she  revealed;  and  she  revealed  a  great  deal, 
as  it  turned  out.  She  was  not  to  be  hurried  into  a  decision 
of  marriage.  She  was  fond  of  her  work,  she  was  leading 
a  happy  life  in  a  little  flat  with  two  other  girls  whom 
she  knew  well,  and  they  had  many  little  parties  with 
beaux  in  abundance  ringing  their  bell.  Nice  beaux,  too, 
she  confided  to  us.  Oh,  very  nice,  and  very  eligible.  There 
was  one  in  particular  with  a  lot  of  money.  .  .  . 

"But  don't  speak  of  that  now!"  Hilary  begged. 
"Gosh !  how  I  hated  that  fellow,  and  still  detest  him.  He 
was  almost  my  undoing."  He  was  perceptive  enough  to 
realize  all  the  time  that  Lorna  was  using  this  rich  young 
gentleman  as  a  foil,  but  it  had  taken  some  time  to  wear 
him  down  and  send  him  away.  But  what  was  any  wooing 
worth  if  there  were  not  an  antagonist  in  the  offing?  He 
laughed  now ;  he  could  well  afford  to  do  so,  having  come 
out  triumphant.  But  while  the  siege  lasted  .  .  . 

Lorna  came  from  Cooperstown,  and  her  mother,  a 
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widow  of  about  fifty,  had  been  telegraphed  for  hurriedly 
to  come  down  and  approve  of  Hilary,  and  then  attend 
the  wedding.  Little  time  had  been  lost  in  making  the  final 
arrangements,  once  Mrs.  Fay  was  safely  on  the  scene. 
Here  was  romance  at  high  pressure,  brave  youth  having 
its  wilful  way.  And  we  all  drank  again  to  the  happy  con- 
summation that  had  been  devoutly  wished. 

"We're  sailing  for  Bermuda  to-morrow,"  Hilary  told 
me ;  "and  then  it's  back  to  hard  work — and  an  everlast- 
ing honeymoon !" 

One  does  not  hear  that  phrase  very  often  in  a  cynical 
world,  and  I  blessed  this  young  lover  for  his  high  opti- 
mism. He  longed  to  make  a  clear  pattern  of  his  life  with 
the  right  helpmeet.  He  knew  he  had  won  her ;  that  was 
all  that  mattered. 

I  found  myself  thinking  back  to  the  many  times  I  had 
watched  Lorna  in  the  shop,  and  wondered  now  why  I 
had  suspected  nothing.  But  oh,  I  had  been  so  absurdly 
sure  of  another  working  out  of  the  shuttle  of  Fate,  and 
I  was  not  a  little  ashamed  of  my  inaccurate  guess.  Hilary 
was  romantically  sound;  he  could  not  go  far  astray. 
Shining  days  lay  ahead  for  him  and  Lorna.  The  world 
was  teeming  with  delight  for  them.  I  wondered,  as  I 
always  do  in  the  presence  of  young  love,  what  Time 
would  hold  for  this  radiant  pair,  who  were  already  fac- 
ing life  with  no  fears. 


The  next  evening,  after  their  boat  had  sailed  away, 
and  we  had  waved  farewell  from  the  pier  until  the  ves- 
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sel  disappeared  in  the  tender  light  of  the  September 
afternoon,  I  took  Mrs.  Fay  to  dinner. 

The  weather  was  still  warm,  and  I  knew  a  little  garden 
where  the  food  was  fit  for  Lucullus.  I  longed  to  know 
more  of  Lorna's  background  and  tastes.  I  had  seen  at 
once  that  the  girl  inherited  her  good  looks  from  her 
mother.  The  glint  of  gold  had  not  gone  from  Mrs.  Fay's 
hair,  and  there  was  but  a  faint  hint  of  gray  in  it.  Her 
figure  had  retained  its  girlish  contour,  her  eyes  still 
sparkled,  and  in  the  happiness  she  exuded,  considering 
her  child  safely  married  to  the  right  man,  she  was  posi- 
tively pretty.  I  liked  her  soft  voice.  I  liked,  too,  the  any- 
thing but  a  small-town  beige  dress  she  wore,  and  the  hat 
that  bore  none  of  the  silly  eccentricity  of  the  present 
mode.  It  was  dignified,  but  smart,  and  I  proudly  led  the 
little  lady  to  a  table  in  a  far  corner  of  the  garden  where 
we  could  talk  as  the  light  faded.  She  was  like  the  Sep- 
tember day  that  was  about  to  fold  in  warm  richness,  and 
I  hoped  that  I  was  not  too  autumnal ;  that  she  would  not 
think,  as  she  regarded  me,  of  falling  October  leaves  and 
those  first  faint  winds  that  presage  old  age.  Life  was 
beginning  for  the  two  we  had  just  seen  off;  for  us,  it 
was  starting  over  the  hill. 

"You  have  been  kind  to  Hilary/'  she  said.  "He  has 
told  me  of  you.  One  has  only  to  look  at  him  to  see  that 
he's  of  the  right  stuff;  but  do  tell  me  more  of  him." 

I  told  her  all  I  could;  of  my  belief  in  the  boy,  of  his 
inordinate  ambition,  of  the  hopes  I  had  for  him.  "And 
now  that  he  has  found  your  daughter,  I  think  there's 
nothing  that  need  trouble  us." 
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She  liked  that.  The  quick  light  in  her  eyes  was  proof 
of  her  joy. 

"Isn't  it  strange/'  Mrs.  Fay  was  saying,  a  little  later, 
"how  all  the  young  people  to-day  want  to  get  out  into 
the  world  and  make  what  they  call  'careers'  for  them- 
selves? Lorna  could  have  stayed  at  Cooperstown  with 
me,  but  she  has  always  loved  books,  and  she  was  deter- 
mined to  come  to  New  York  and  get  a  job  in  the  Public 
Library,  and  .  .  ." 

"Well,"  I  couldn't  help  interrupting,  "if  she  hadn't, 
she  never  would  have  met  Hilary.  And  think  of  them 
now — those  two  off  on  their  honeymoon !" 

A  little  tear  came  into  her  eye.  "Yes,  yes,"  she  mur- 
mured. "You  are  right.  I'm  not  the  foolish  kind  of 
mother  who  wishes  to  brood  over  her  one  chick.  I  al- 
ways let  Lorna  have  her  way — she's  a  dear  child — and 
she  too  was  right.  I  feel  that  she's  safe  with  Hilary.  I'll 
go  back  home  happy  with  that  thought." 

"But  I  hope  you'll  come  down  often  to  visit  them." 

"Not  too  often,"  she  smiled  back  at  me.  "That  would 
spoil  it  all.  I  must  leave  my  daughter  free  to  lead  her 
own  life." 

Sensible  mother !  I  said  to  myself.  Would  that  there 
were  more  like  her  in  a  world  where  every  one  seems  bent 
on  coercing  others;  or  bringing  them  around  to  their 
own  way  of  thinking.  If  there  were  less  interference  in 
our  individual  affairs,  life  would  run  on  wheels  far  bet- 
ter oiled ;  but  one  cannot  hope  for  the  millennium — yet. 

We  talked  until,  through  the  tree  above  our  heads,  a 
yellow  moon  dropped  its  flakes  of  gold.  Others  in  the 
little  place  had  come  and  gone,  and  we  two  were  scarcely 
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aware  of  their  presence.  Mrs.  Fay  was  to  stay  at  No.  120 
East  that  night  and  then  go  back  to  Cooperstown,  that 
loveliest  village  up-state,  with  its  lake  and  soft  hills,  its 
Old  World  peace.  I  had  often  motored  through  its  quiet 
streets,  and  to-night  I  kept  thinking  that  I  should  like  to 
see  it  again.  Perhaps  I  would,  one  of  these  days,  for  I 
like  to  jog  about  and  see  quaint  places. 


Hilary  had  asked  me  to  go  to  the  Shop  of  Dreams  as 
often  as  I  could  during  his  absence.  A  new  clerk  had  of 
course  been  installed,  a  young  man  named  Duncan  Blake 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  would  I  help  him  all  I 
could,  if  it  was  not  too  much  trouble,  and  see  if  he  fitted 
into  the  pattern  of  the  place. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  half  hidden  in  my  chair  on 
the  porch,  I  was  lazily  watching  the  birds  fluttering 
about  the  fountain,  when  I  heard  Mr.  Blake  saying  to 
some  visitor,  "No,  madam,  Mr.  Vane  is  away." 

"Indeed?"  answered  a  woman's  voice.  "When  will 
he  return?" 

I  recognized  her  at  once  as  Celia  Throckmorton; 
but  I  gave  no  hint  of  my  presence. 

"In  about  a  fortnight,"  answered  young  Blake. 

"Is  Miss  Fay  here,  then?" 

"Oh,  no!  You  see,  she  has  gone  with  Mr.  Vane  to 
Bermuda.  They're  on  their  honeymoon." 

I  could  feel  the  other's  surprise — or  was  it  dismay? 
I  was  so  close  that  I  vow  I  heard  her  gasp,  and  I  knew, 
without  turning,  that  she  was  leaning  against  the  shelf 
behind  her. 
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Still  I  did  not  move. 

"Oh!"  was  the  only  syllable  that  fell  from  her  lips 
very  low.  And  in  another  instant  she  had  turned  and 
moved  toward  the  door.  I  thought  it  wiser  to  remain 
where  I  was.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  in  that  moment  I 
felt  an  infinite  pity  for  Celia  Throckmorton.  I  wondered 
if  I  should  ever  see  her  again  in  the  Shop  of  Dreams. 


Yes,  she  came  at  intervals  before  and  after  Hilary's 
return ;  but  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  now  there  was 
a  change  in  her  manner,  though  she  continued  to  be  a 
purchaser  of  old  books.  Was  it  a  hard  look  that  had  come 
into  her  brown  eyes?  Or  was  it  merely  disappointment 
and  chagrin  ?  I  could  scarcely  tell. 

When  she  encountered  me  one  day  she  said:  "You 
must  come  to  Greywold  again,  Mr.  Armitage.  I  want  to 
give  a  little  dinner  for  the  happy  pair  when  they  are  free, 
and  of  course  I  should  like  you  to  join  them." 

There  was  much  to  do  when  the  owner  of  the  shop 
came  back,  and  so  that  dinner  was  postponed  until  No- 
vember. On  a  blowing  day,  when  the  leaves  were  curling 
and  twisting  on  the  lawns  of  Greywold,  we  drove  out. 
A  storm  was  brewing,  but  it  did  not  break  until  we  had 
safely  reached  the  house.  Then,  in  fury,  it  lashed  the 
river  beneath  us,  and  smaller  trees  bent  in  the  gale.  The 
shore  on  the  other  side  was  invisible,  but  we  could  see  the 
craft  on  the  water  rocking  under  the  stern  onslaught.  It 
was  a  magnificent  sight — when  one  was  safe  behind 
stone  walls.  How  snug  we  were  in  what  seemed  like  a 
fortress,  impregnable,  untouched  by  the  storm ! 
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That  dinner  will  always  remain  in  my  memory  as  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  magnificent  little  failure.  Celia 
strove  to  be  her  old  cordial  self ;  but  it  was  obvious  to  me 
that  she  was  one  of  those  women  who  detest,  in  their 
hearts,  other  women.  She  had  no  use  for  them  at  all,  and 
I  could  see,  as  she  furtively  watched  Lorna,  that  she  must 
be  envying  the  girl  her  youth  and  beauty.  She  was  polite, 
in  the  manner  of  a  cold  and  condescending  duchess.  She 
had  outdone  herself  in  the  matter  of  the  dinner,  and  it 
was  served  on  her  rarest  old  plate,  brought  forth  for  this 
occasion ;  but  from  the  beginning  a  pall  was  hanging  over 
us  all,  and  the  wailing  winds  outside  did  not  help  us  to 
shake  off  our  lethargy.  We  might  have  been  four  people 
marooned  on  some  remote  island.  My  soul,  at  least,  was 
shipwrecked,  and  the  banquet  provided  might  as  well 
have  been  a  dinner  of  herbs. 

But  after  the  port  had  warmed  us,  and  the  winds  died 
down  we  all  sat  in  that  splendid  drawing-room,  where  the 
fire  leaped  up  joyously,  Celia,  as  if  anxious  to  reveal  her 
golden  voice  to  Lorna,  asked  if  we  would  like  to  hear  her 
sing.  And  I  must  say  that  she  had  probably  never  sung 
better.  And  it  was  significant  that  after  a  few  songs  of 
Brahms,  she  chose  the  Liebestodt  with  a  power  that  I  did 
not  know  she  possessed.  Her  eyes  sought  Hilary's  as  the 
glowing  chords  were  struck  and  her  rich  notes  ascended 
and  descended  in  a  sort  of  dying  frenzy.  I  wondered  what 
Lorna's  thoughts  might  be — and  Hilary's.  I  marveled 
most  at  Celia's  unbridled  emotion. 

On  the  way  back  to  town,  we  three  were  silent.  A  torn 
and  ragged  moon  strove  to  show  her  face  through  the 
still  angry  clouds,  but  to  little  avail.  I  was  glad  when  I 
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reached  my  own  little  nest,  with  its  enfolding  stillness.  It 
had  indeed  been  a  strangely  tempestuous  night. 


There  were  plenty  of  habitues  of  the  shop ;  and  these 
increased  when,  on  certain  afternoons,  tea  was  served  by 
Lorna  herself,  free  to  all  who  wished  to  partake  of  it. 
This  was  a  pretty  gesture.  Dainty  sandwiches  and  cakes 
were  laid  out,  and  if  it  happened  to  be  raining,  you  have 
no  idea  how  cozy  this  little  refuge  from  the  storm  proved 
to  be.  It  was  a  feminine  touch  that  the  place  had  needed, 
yet  it  was  inexpensive ;  and  when  the  fire  was  lighted,  if 
the  day  was  chilly,  a  few  old  people  would  hover  before 
it  on  the  settle,  sipping  their  tea  with  delight. 

Among  the  "regulars,"  as  we  came  to  think  of  them, 
was  an  ancient  couple  named  Huntington.  I  had  spoken 
to  them  often — a  shabby-genteel  pair  who  lived,  I 
gradually  discovered,  in  a  rather  forlorn  lodging-house 
not  far  off.  How  grateful  they  were  that  they  could  spend 
long  hours  away  from  their  small  room.  Mr.  Huntington 
had  received  an  inadequate  pension  from  the  great  pub- 
lishing firm  where  he  had  toiled  since  boyhood,  and  this 
enabled  them  to  "get  along/'  as  he  put  it.  He  loved  the 
classics,  and  had  little  use  for  modern  novels.  He  could 
grow  positively  wrathful  over  what  he  termed  those 
he-man  writers  who  were  over- fond  of  horrid  little  four- 
letter  words.  "They're  like  naughty  boys  scratching 
hideous  letters  on  fences,"  he  said  to  me  once.  Then,  with 
malicious  humor  he  added,  "And  you  know,  little  chil- 
dren should  be  obscene  and  not  heard."  And  he  chuckled 
at  his  almost  unforgivable  pun. 

I  grew  very  fond  of  this  couple.  They  had  no  children, 
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and  were  drifting  along,  as  so  many  old  people  drift,  with 
few  friends  or  acquaintances.  Hilary  liked  them,  too, 
and  so  did  his  wife.  Any  one  who  loved  books  appealed 
to  them;  what  matter  if  they  were  merely  "browsers" ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  lent  an  atmosphere  to  the  shop 
like  "props"  in  a  theatre,  like  a  background  of  Old  World 
dignity.  Bent  over  a  book  of  Donne's  poems,  dear  old 
Mr.  Huntington  seemed  far  from  the  world  around  him ; 
and  one  day,  dipping  into  a  volume  of  Wordsworth, 
he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Ah,  how  I  love  this  poet — at 
his  best.  He  really  wrote  only  seven  good  poems — and 
then  fell  asleep."  It  was  an  astute  criticism,  and  I  admired 
him  all  the  more  for  his  charming  candor. 

One  dismal  afternoon,  when  there  were  few  visitors, 
I  was  over  in  a  corner  mulling  around,  searching  for 
something  to  read  that  would  fit  in  with  my  mood.  Lorna 
had  left  the  tea-table,  and  nothing  but  the  patter  of  the 
rain  on  the  windows  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  place. 

I  saw  Mr.  Huntington  glance  about.  He  did  not  real- 
ize my  presence,  lost  as  I  was  in  the  shadows.  Then,  to 
my  surprise,  he  picked  up  several  sandwiches  and  cakes, 
and  placed  them,  very  carefully,  in  the  back  pocket  of  the 
long  funereal  coat  he  always  wore.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  settle,  carefully  adjusting  the  garment  so  that  what 
he  had  taken  should  not  be  crushed. 

In  that  moment,  my  heart  went  out  to  him  as  never  be- 
fore. I  knew  at  once  the  reason  for  his  petty  thievery,  if 
one  could  call  it  that.  He  was  poor,  he  was  under- 
nourished, and  he  was  taking  something  home  for  his 
wife  and  himself.  Why  hadn't  I  realized  this  before?  Ye 
gods !  I  said  to  myself,  this  delightful  old  pair  are  hard 
pressed.  They  must  skimp  and  save  and  count  their  pen- 
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nies,  and  perhaps  often  this  afternoon  tea  may  be  the  full- 
est meal  they  have.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and 
there  that  I  would  invite  them  to  dine  with  me.  It  would 
never  do  to  extend  the  invitation  to-day.  To-morrow, 
maybe,  or  next  day.  I  must  not  let  him  know  now.  I 
must,  in  fact,  give  no  hint  that  I  was  in  the  room.  And 
so,  while  he  was  dozing  by  the  fire,  I  quietly  stole  away. 

He  was  a  little  gray  mouse,  with  a  shaggy  head  of  hair 
long  since  turned  white;  and  later  that  afternoon  I 
learned  that  his  wife  was  not  with  him  on  this  particular 
day  because  of  the  rain,  and  because  she  was  suffering 
from  a  heavy  cold.  Then  I  knew  more  than  I  had  before ; 
for  he,  a  gentle  and  quiet  mouse,  was  nibbling  and  taking 
home  something  for  the  other  little  gray  mouse  who  was 
so  dear  to  him.  I  visualized  them  in  their  tiny  room,  with 
perhaps  a  dish  of  soup  heated  over  an  oil  burner,  and  the 
less  sustaining  fare  he  had  filched  from  the  tea-table.  It 
wasn't  a  picture  that  I  cared  to  brood  upon.  And  so,  a 
few  days  later,  when  his  wife  had  recovered  and  came  in 
with  him,  I  suggested  that  perhaps  that  evening  they 
would  do  me  the  honor  of  dining  with  me  at  my  rooms. 
They  both  looked  so  frail  and  wan  on  this  bleak  day; 
but  how  their  faces  lighted  up  at  my  words.  As  though  a 
lantern  had  been  lit  behind  each  old  countenance.  They 
glanced  shyly  at  each  other,  hesitated,  not  knowing  which 
should  do  the  accepting,  and  then,  in  chorus,  cried,  "Oh, 
thank  you,  Mr.  Armitage !" 

Nettie  was  as  excited  as  I  when  I  told  her  of  these 
friends  for  whom  she  was  to  prepare  dinner.  For  Nettie 
loves  company,  and  thinks  I  am  foolish  to  spend  so  much 
time  by  myself. 

I  told  her  to  bring  forth  our  best  amontillado,  for  I 
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wanted  to  see  the  color  come  swiftly  to  those  aged 
cheeks.  It  would  warm  up  the  under-nourished  bodies, 
and  give  an  extra  appetite,  if  one  were  needed,  for  the 
banquet  I  intended  to  place  before  them.  But  if  you  had 
seen  them  at  my  simple  table  you  would  have  been  as  glad 
as  I  that  they  had  been  invited  there.  At  first,  they  merely 
nibbled,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  the  awful  fact  of  their 
hunger.  Then,  unable  to  control  themselves,  they  "licked 
the  platter  clean,"  as  the  nursery  rhyme  says.  A  delicate 
chicken  like  that  which  only  Nettie  can  find  in  our  shops, 
and  magically  season  in  a  way  unknown  to  other  cooks, 
was  obviously  a  dish  seldom  placed  before  this  poor  but 
proud  couple.  I  knew  then  that  my  worst  fears  had  not 
been  imaginary. 

Mrs.  Huntington  had  put  on  her  best  bib  and  tucker, 
with  a  fringe  of  white  lace  at  her  throat ;  and  her  mounds 
of  silvery  hair,  curled  by  herself,  no  doubt,  instead  of  at 
some  Beauty  Shoppe,  made  her  look  like  the  lady  she  was. 
And  Mr.  Huntington  had  been  slicked  and  polished  so 
that  he  positively  shone.  The  one  glass  of  claret  that  he 
took  went  alarmingly  to  his  head,  and  unsealed  his  lips. 
How  hard  he  had  worked  all  his  life,  he  told  me,  and  come 
to  this,  at  the  end  of  the  road — a  mere  pittance  to  support 
them  both.  As  the  firelight  danced,  and  a  cold  wind  blew 
outside,  he  expanded,  he  opened  like  an  old  rose-leaf  in 
one  last  trembling  effort.  A  few  years  before,  when  they 
thought  the  pension  he  had  received  would  never  be  re- 
duced, they  had  saved  enough  to  take  one  inexpensive 
trip  abroad — the  only  time  they  had  been  able  to  see  a  for- 
eign land. 

"In  my  youth,  I  used  to  collect  autographs,"  he  told 
me.  "And  in  France  I  happened  to  meet  a  poet.  A  poet 
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with  beautiful  white  hair  and  a  profile  like  a  Greek  me- 
dallion. He  gave  me,  in  his  exquisite  handwriting,  a  copy 
of  one  of  his  sonnets  that  I'd  always  loved.  Now,  I  can't 
■do  anything  much  for  that  fine  young  Hilary  who  has 
been  so  good  to  us ;  but  do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Armitage, 
he  would  like  this  manuscript  for  the  shop?  Look!  I've 
brought  it  with  me,"  and  he  drew  forth  a  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "I  know  how  you,  too,  care  for  books  and  all  that 
they  mean  to  us  in  this  disordered  world.  Please  let  me 
read  it  aloud  to  you." 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  touched  at  his  offer  to  part  with 
his  treasure.  And  then  he  read,  in  the  candlelight,  and  in  a 
tender  voice,  these  words  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne : 

"When  do  I  love  you  most,  sweet  books  of  mine? 

In  strenuous  morns  when  o'er  your  leaves  I  pore, 

Austerely  bent  to  win  austerest  lore, 
Forgetting  how  the  dewy  meadows  shine ; 
Or,  afternoons,  when  honeysuckles  twine 

About  the  seat,  and  to  some  dreamy  shore 

Of  old  Romance,  where  lovers  evermore 
Keep  blissful  hours,  I  follow  at  your  sign  ? 

"Yea !  ye  are  precious  then,  but  most  to  me 

Ere  lamplight  dawneth,  when  low  croons  the  fire 
To  whispering  twilight  in  my  little  room ; 
And  eyes  read  not,  but,  sitting  silently, 

I  feel  your  great  hearts  throbbing  deep  in  quire, 
And  hear  you  breathing  round  me  in  the  gloom." 

It  was,  if  I  do  say  it,  the  perfect  place  and  the  perfect 
time  in  which  to  hear  those  words,  and  I  might  never  have 
known  them  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Huntington's  in- 
nocent little  act  in  the  Shop  of  Dreams  that  afternoon ! 
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"Hilary  will  appreciate  your  gift,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said. 
"What  is  more,  please  do  me  the  favor  of  letting  me  have 
the  manuscript  framed.  Then  you  must  present  it  to  him, 
with  due  ceremony.  So  many  will  read  that  sonnet  now. 
It  was  worth  going  overseas  to  get." 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  and  surprise 
Hilary  received  Mr.  Huntington's  token.  "It's  another 
lamp  to  light  up  the  shop,"  he  told  the  old  gentle- 
man, in  a  grateful  and  graceful  little  speech.  "And  how 
we  need  light  in  these  dark  times,  sir.  I  thank  you  from 
a  full  heart.  The  corner  of  the  shop  where  it  will  be  placed 
is  your  corner  from  now  on.  Bless  you  for  your  kind- 
ness." And  he  put  his  hand  on  the  aged  man's  shoulder. 
I  think  I  saw  both  of  them  brush  away  a  little  tear. 


A  long  essay  could  be  written  on  the  wonder  of  women, 
and  the  effect  they  have  not  only  on  the  lives  of  the  men 
they  love,  but  on  the  places  they  come  to  care  for. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  contagion  of  beauty,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the  shop,  seeing  the 
miracle  of  Hilary's  garden,  had  put  forth  valiant  efforts 
to  make  their  own  yards  equally  lovely.  Then,  when  no 
one  else  came  through  with  even  a  bush  or  a  daffodil,  it 
was  Lorna  who  went  to  them  and  urged  them  to  make 
of  this  wide  area  behind  the  houses  one  large  community 
of  prettiness. 

In  a  city  as  vast  as  New  York,  one  seldom  knows  one's 
neighbors ;  and  so  it  took  no  little  courage,  I  thought,  to 
suggest  this  civic  benefit.  But  Lorna  had  no  fear-com- 
plexes, as  I  had  often  observed.  She  had  been  used  to 
flowers  and  the  lure  of  green  things  growing  all  her  life. 
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Why  should  not  the  arid  acres  in  the  city  blossom  like 
Aaron's  rod?  Why  waste  these  precious  zones,  using 
them  merely  as  spots  in  which  to  hang  out  the  family 
wash?  Lorna  called  on  the  people  around  No.  120  East. 
Why  should  not  those  ugly  barriers,  the  fences,  come 
down  with  one  resounding  crash  ?  she  urged  and  argued. 
The  beauty  need  not  be  divided ;  it  could  be  unselfishly 
shared ;  and  even  those  houses  on  the  back  street  might 
continue  the  flowery  pattern,  until  there  was  one  great 
open  space  enjoyed  by  each  and  all. 

It  was  amazing  how  the  people  responded.  Fences 
actually  were  removed,  and  the  next  spring  saw  the  ac- 
complishment of  Lorna's  delectable  idea. 

"I  should  never  have  thought  of  that,"  Hilary  told 
his  wife,  proud  of  her  enterprise.  "When  summer  comes, 
we'll  be  one  big  garden-party,  with  our  dinner-tables 
spread  in  the  open,  and  how  pleasant  it  will  be  when  the 
candles  are  lighted,  and  ladies  come  out  in  white  dresses, 
like  ghosts.  I  can  see  the  picture  now.  Bless  you,  my  dear. 
You  are  a  benefactress.  You  are  the  most  amazing 
woman  in  the  whole  wide  world !" 

But  there  is  no  Eden  without  its  serpent.  The  Shop 
of  Dreams  was  prospering,  and  new  people  came  every 
day  to  loiter  at  the  shelves  where  first  editions  multiplied 
and  rare  old  folios  whispered  of  the  past.  There  had  been 
no  rift  in  the  lute  of  Hilary  and  Lorna's  happiness.  Per- 
haps things  were  going  too  well  for  them ;  for  that,  in  this 
riddle  of  life,  can  be,  as  every  wise  man  knows.  Even 
Love  can  have  its  misgivings,  its  little  doubts.  But  no 
shadow,  I  was  sure,  had  come  upon  the  romance  of  my 
two  young  friends.  It  was  another  matter  which  worried 
one  of  them. 
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For  Duncan  Blake  came  one  day  to  Hilary  and  said 
that  something  was  giving  him  no  little  concern.  Certain 
copies  of  modern  novels  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 
When  only  one  or  two  had  gone  he  felt  at  first  that  they 
had  merely  been  misplaced ;  but  a  careful  search  failed  to 
reveal  them.  Yes,  they  had  definitely  been  removed  from 
the  table  on  which  they  lay,  and  though  he  had  watched 
all  visitors  carefully,  he  could  not  discover  who  the  cul- 
prit might  be. 

"This  is  becoming  serious,"  he  told  Hilary  in  my 
presence.  "And  what  a  shame  it  is  that  such  pilferers 
come  to  a  shop  like  ours.  Miss  Mortimer  and  I  (Miss 
Mortimer  was  the  other  clerk)  are  deeply  troubled.  We 
should  hate  to  catch  a  person  in  such  a  base  act — we'd 
hardly  know  how  to  behave,  truly.  We've  tried  to  be  good 
detectives ;  but  I'm  afraid  that  role  isn't  natural  with  us. 
I  thought  I  had  better  tell  you." 

Who  was  it  that  said  the  honest  man  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  understand  dishonesty?  We  three  stood  there, 
nonplussed,  horrified.  We  could  remember  no  one  who 
haunted  the  shop,  who  appeared  capable  of  carrying  away 
a  volume  unpaid  for.  A  painful  silence  followed  Mr. 
Blake's  revelation.  I  saw  Hilary  grow  pale. 

"Are  you  certain?"  was  all  he  asked  his  clerk. 

"Yes ;  positive,  Mr.  Vane,"  was  the  reply.  "We  have  a 
rascal  among  our  visitors,  more's  the  pity.  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing." 

I  think  that  Hilary,  with  his  high  ideals,  was  crushed, 
and  almost  wished  that  the  matter  had  not  been  brought 
to  his  attention.  I  watched  him  turn  away,  as  though 
some  one  had  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  In  that  moment, 
his  belief  in  his  fellow  men  had  been  shattered.  He  had 
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been  imposed  upon.  It  was  as  if  a  guest  in  his  house — 
and  this  was  his  house — had  betrayed  him.  The  shock 
must  have  been  great  to  one  of  his  sensibilities.  I  dared 
not  venture  to  condole  with  him.  I  was  as  dismayed  as 
he.  He  had  been  too  hospitable.  He  had  forgotten  that 
evil  is  in  this  sad  world ;  that  the  good  are  the  victims  of 
those  who  prey  on  their  generosity  and  faith.  He  must 
have  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  would  enter 
his  door  and  leave  it  with  something  that  did  not  be- 
long to  him. 

Yet  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  been  induced  to  take  any 
extra  precautions.  Duncan  Blake  suggested  that  the 
police  be  notified ;  that  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
a  plain-clothes  man  come  and  mingle  with  the  guests,  as, 
we  had  come  to  call  all  customers.  But  Hilary  was  ada^ 
mant;  he  was  almost  wrathful  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  procedure.  "Oh,  no !"  was  all  he  could  or  would  say. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  when  youth  discovers  that  Perfidy,, 
like  an  evil  woman,  is  running  through  the  world.  That 
she  should  pause  at  the  Shop  of  Dreams  was  unthinkable^ 
to  Hilary.  All  that  he  did  was  to  caution  us  not  to  speak 
of  the  subject — to  forget  it  if  we  could.  I  know  that  he 
never  told  Lorna  of  Blake's  discovery.  It  would  have 
shocked  and  troubled  her  as  much  as  it  had  shocked  and 
troubled  him.  And  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
little  money  the  stolen  books  cost  him  did  not  worry  him.. 
It  was  only  the  deed  itself  that  caused  his  heart  to  ache.. 


That  little  dinner  I  gave  for  the  Huntingtons  was  but 
one  of  many  which  followed.  And  then  one  bright  day 
in  spring  when  Celia  came  into  the  shop,  I  told  her  of  the* 
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aged  couple — but  not  all.  That  would  never  have  done. 
But  I  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if  she  could  possibly 
arrange  it,  might  I  bring  them  out  to  Greywold  some 
afternoon,  and  give  them  a  picnic  if  the  weather  should 
be  warm  enough.  It  had  doubtless  been  years  since  they 
had  seen  such  a  place  as  hers  and  a  long  time  since  they 
had  even  been  out  of  the  stern  iron  city. 

"Oh,  I  know  the  couple  you  mean,  Mr.  Armitage," 
Celia  surprised  me  by  saying.  "I've  talked  to  them,  too — 
maybe  when  you  weren't  here.  They  are  sweet.  I  hadn't 
guessed  that  they  were  so  poor  and  lonely — and  how 
lonely  one  can  be  in  this  huge  city !  Yes !  we'll  set  a  day 
soon.  I  want  you  all  to  come,  if  you  will." 

Her  graciousness  was  not  assumed.  I  felt  it  was 
genuine,  and  I  was  sure  she  wished  to  carry  out  the  plan. 
To  include  the  whole  Shop  of  Dreams  " family"  as  we 
began  to  think  of  ourselves,  meant  asking  Miss  Morti- 
mer and  Mr.  Blake ;  and  to  do  that  we  should  have  to 
hold  the  picnic  on  a  Sunday,  or  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Celia  had  recently  purchased  one  of  two  known  copies 
of  David  Copper  field — the  privately  printed  "reading 
edition"  extensively  revised  in  the  great  author's  own 
hand.  I  never  knew  the  cost  of  it — that  was  none  of  my 
business ;  but  I  did  know  that  Hilary  was  thrilled  at  her 
recognition  of  its  value,  her  desire  to  own  it.  And  there 
were  others  of  this  class  that  she  had  her  keen  eye  on. 
In  time,  they  would  all  go  to  her  library.  She  had  been 
a  boon  to  the  shop  and  of  late  she  had  visited  it  even  more 
frequently  than  before.  There  was  no  hard  look  in  her 
eyes  now,  and  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  I  had  im- 
agined that  expression ;  that  I  had  been  wretchedly  un- 
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fair  to  her.  If  she  still  cared  for  Hilary  .  .  .  Well,  she 
concealed  such  a  sorry  fact  with  a  fortitude  that  one  was 
forced  to  admire. 

A  Sunday  morning  came  that  was  full  of  the  glad- 
ness of  late  April — a  morning  to  make  the  heart 
sing.  Fleecy  clouds  floated  in  the  sky  and  the  tired  city 
rubbed  its  eyes  and  looked  up  at  the  blue-and-white  ex- 
panse about  it.  A  warm  breeze  was  blowing,  the  grass 
was  suddenly  as  green  as  it  is  in  summer,  the  parks  were 
thronged  with  pedestrians  out  to  see  the  radiant  promise 
of  spring.  Motorists  were  scurrying  and  hurrying  in 
every  direction,  filled  with  jubilant  families  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  wayside  flowers  and  shrubs.  Here  was 
the  season  at  flood-tide,  pushing  on  to  further  beauty. 
Here  was  the  opulent  earth  revealing  its  hidden 
treasures,  lifting  them  out  of  the  mold  and  loam  for  the 
spirit's  delight.  The  world  had  awakened  from  its  deep 
sleep,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  peril  and  pain  were 
far  overseas ;  that  there  were  rumors  of  unrest  in  troubled 
lands  remote  from  ours.  Peace  and  her  angels  were  in 
those  smiling  clouds. 

It  was  the  perfect  day  for  our  visit  to  Greywold.  Dun- 
can Blake  could  ride  in  the  rumble  seat  of  Hilary's  car. 
By  this  time  I  had  acquired  a  small  motor  of  my  own, 
and  I  could  accommodate  Miss  Mortimer  and  the  happy 
Huntingtons.  And  thus  we  started  on  our  pilgrimage. 
I  swear  that  on  that  lustrous  morning  old  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton, who  must  have  surely  been  eighty  years  of  age, 
had  magically  dropped  ten  years.  So  had  his  wife.  Their 
parchment  faces  were  like  illuminated  manuscripts.  No 
dingy  lodging-house  room  for  them  to-day!  No  hard 
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pavements  to  tread,  but  only  the  soft  green  lawns  over 
on  the  Palisades. 

I  never  go  motoring  without  thinking  of  the  stupidity 
of  those  who  wail  for  vanished  times ;  who  praise  what 
we  facetiously  call  "the  gay  'nineties"  and  the  horse-and- 
buggy  era.  In  such  lost  years  a  trip  like  that  we  were 
taking  to-day  could  not  have  been  possible.  The  smooth 
boulevards,  in  such  contrast  to  the  rough  roads  we  one 
time  knew,  were  filled  with  those  escaping  from  the 
town.  In  the  "good  old  days"  they  would  have  been 
taking  a  mere  trolley  ride,  or  a  bus  that  had  no  seats  on 
the  top ;  or  they  would  have  driven  out  behind  a  horse  on 
the  Speedway,  the  length  of  which  was  but  a  few  miles. 
Or  they  would  have  ridden  on  bicycles  and  counted  it 
amazing  if  they  had  been  able  to  make  a  century  run.  So 
talk  not  to  me  of  the  glory  of  yesterday!  I  revel  in  the 
spanking  speed  that  is  now  possible.  I  rejoice  in  every 
little  gadget  that  makes  life  easier.  I  do  not  sigh  for  gas- 
jets  and  basement  dining-rooms,  and  the  cloistered  ex- 
istence we  used  to  lead,  when  a  ferry  ride  was  a  high 
adventure.  And  surely  when  the  broom  and  the  carpet- 
sweeper  were  superseded  by  the  vacuum-cleaner,  every 
housewife  must  have  felt  her  burdens  drop  from  her, 
and  wondered  how  her  forebears  had  managed,  through 
the  years,  doing  drudgery  that  in  the  end  killed  them. 
No,  these  are  royal  times,  with  their  wonderful  ap- 
paratus and  appliances.  Who  could  be  so  dull  as  to  be- 
little an  age  such  as  now  we  know  ? 

The  only  sad  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  man,  having 
invented  so  much  that  is  useful  and  that  makes  life  so 
much  more  comfortable,  misapplies  his  knowledge.  It 
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is  all  right  for  him  to  fly  in  the  air ;  but  who  would  dare 
say  that  from  his  lofty  height  he  should  hurl  bombs  on 
innocent  folk  below  ?  It  may  be  remarkable  to  move  be- 
neath the  waves  of  the  ocean,  as  he  does  in  submarines ; 
but  who  does  not  deplore  sending  torpedoes  to  the  sur- 
face to  wreck  some  unsuspecting  foe  ?  These  things  I  do 
not  understand.  Perhaps  I  should  not  thus  digress;  yet 
that  is  a  habit  people  have  when  they  come  to  my  years. 

On  that  April  day  I  know  that  I  was  supremely  happy ; 
and  when  the  gates  of  Greywold  came  in  view,  I  watched 
the  Huntingtons  as  we  swept  into  the  quiet  grounds. 

"It's  pretty,  pretty,"  murmured  Myra  Huntington. 
"Look,  Albert!  Don't  miss  anything.  Such  beautiful 
trees.  And  oh,  those  nice  big  dogs !"  She  was  like  a  child 
in  her  delight. 

As  we  neared  the  house,  Mr.  Huntington  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  silver  thread  that  was  the  Hudson  River. 
He  cooed  with  joy;  and  then  he  asked,  "Is  that  the 
ocean?  Oh,  is  that  the  ocean ?" 

It  was  a  curious  question  for  an  old  New  Yorker  to 
have  asked.  My  first  impulse  was  to  smile  at  his  in- 
nocence ;  but  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  his  wife 
give  a  little  start.  Before  I  could  answer  she  had  reached 
out  and  touched  his  arm,  turning  from  the  front  seat 
where  she  sat  with  me,  to  do  so.  "No,  Albert  dear,  that's 
not  the  ocean.  It's  the  river — the  big  Hudson  River. 
Don't  you  remember  now  ?  We  just  crossed  it  over  the 
bridge."  An  infinite  kindness  was  in  her  voice.  And  Miss 
Mortimer  with  tact,  added,  "A  lot  of  people  think  it's  the 
ocean,  Mr.  Huntington — it's  so  big." 

The    old   gentleman    was    only   partially   appeased. 
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"You're  wrong,  both  of  you,"  he  said;  "for  I  can  see 
Europe  over  on  the  other  side.  Don't  you  see  those  liners 
crossing  to  reach  it  ?  Don't  you  see  ?" 

Fortunately  we  had  reached  the  terrace,  and  there  was 
Celia  to  greet  us.  The  others  had  preceded  us,  and  we 
had  trailed  along  behind  their  car.  As  we  got  out,  I 
looked  at  Mr.  Huntington.  Worried  lines  had  come  back 
into  his  face,  as  though  he  were  hard  pressed  to  get  his 
bearings.  But  I  attributed  his  confusion  to  nothing  but 
his  advanced  years.  Perhaps  he  was  so  excited  that  he 
could  not  at  once  take  in  his  surroundings. 

His  wife  must  have  noticed  my  expression,  for  when 
she  got  me  aside  she  whispered,  "Don't  worry  about 
him,  Mr.  Armitage.  He's  become  just  a  little  childlike,  of 
late ;  and  he's  talked  and  thought  of  this  visit  so  long  that 
it's  made  him  nervous.  He'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  he's 
had  lunch,  and  has  rested  a  bit.  I  know  him  so  well  after 
all  the  happy  years  we've  spent  together.  Please  don't  pay 
any  attention  if  he  asks  another  foolish  question." 

I  reassured  her.  But  I  was  deeply  concerned;  and  I 
knew  that  for  all  her  outward  poise,  she  also  was  wor- 
ried. Her  own  face  had  changed  after  this  brief  journey, 
and  I  noticed  that  she  seldom  let  her  eyes  wander  from 
her  husband.  One  does  not  often  see  such  devotion. 

It  was  so  warm  that  Celia  had  arranged  to  lunch  on 
the  terrace.  Would  that  suit  us  all?  Of  course  she  meant 
us  older  ones,  I  realized  with  a  pang.  But  I  seem  to  be 
miraculously  immune  from  catching  cold.  So  I  said  it 
was  all  right  for  me;  but  Hilary,  to  my  dismay,  sug- 
gested that  I  should  reconsider.  And  if  I  had  to  guard 
against  a  cold,  I  thought,  what  about  the  Huntingtons  ? 
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For  a  wild  moment  I  had  doubtless  put  myself  more  in 
the  orbit  of  the  young  people,  who  never  minded  the 
weather,  who  did  not  have  to  fetch  wraps  to  protect 
themselves.  Now  I  saw,  in  a  blinding  flash,  that  I  be- 
longed more  with  the  truly  old  than  with  the  truly  young. 
I  too  must  take  precautions ;  like  them,  I  must  run  no 
chances  on  even  so  warm  a  day  as  this. 

"It  will  be  perfectly  all  right  out  here,"  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton spoke  up.  "If  Albert  gets  chilly,  I'll  have  him  put  on 
his  coat."  She  spoke  almost  as  if  he  were  not  present,  as 
though  he  were  a  child  who  would  not  understand,  even 
if  he  heard  her.  But  he  did,  and  chirped  up,  "I'm  all 
right.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  love  to  eat  al  fresco/'  He  seemed 
his  old  jovial  self  again,  as  spry  as  he  generally  was. 
Where  was  the  little  imp  that  had  danced  in  his  brain  not 
so  long  ago  ? 

When  the  delicious  warm  soup  was  served,  as  his  wife 
had  predicted,  he  talked  naturally  and  gaily,  peering  out 
at  the  trees,  patting  one  of  the  dogs  that  took  a  great 
fancy  to  him  and  hovered  continuously  by  his  chair.  He 
wanted  to  talk ;  and  as  this  little  party  had  been  given  in 
his  and  his  wife's  honor,  Celia  insisted  that  he  had  the 
floor.  This  was  his  day;  he  could  do  or  say  anything 
that  he  chose. 

He  described,  as  lucidly  as  any  one  could,  the  one 
journey  he  had  taken  abroad.  He  was  full  of  it.  His 
memory  came  back  to  him,  and  patiently  we  all  traipsed 
with  him  over  the  Continent.  "How  could  I  have  been  so 
foolish,  a  while  ago,  to  think  it  was  as  close  as  over 
there?"  pointing  to  the  other  shore.  "Must  be  getting 
old  .  .  .  No,  it's  far,  far  away. 
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"I  knew  most  of  the  famous  authors  on  the  list  of  the 
publishing  house  where  I  spent  my  youth  and  more  than 
all  my  middle  age,"  he  reminisced.  "There  was  an  Eng- 
lish poet  who  came  over  to  our  country  to  lecture — I 
won't  tell  his  name,  for  that  would  be  impolite  and  un- 
fair." And  then,  with  glee  and  a  delicate  humor  he  told 
the  bright  story. 

It  seems  that  in  the  good  old  days  when  lecturing  was 
what  they  nowadays  call  a  "racket,"  this  poet  was  to 
speak  in  a  small  city  in  our  Middle  West.  In  order  to  save 
hotel  bills,  his  agent  had  arranged  that  he  was  to  receive 
what  was  called  "hospitality" ;  that  is,  he  was  to  be  bil- 
leted in  every  town  he  visited,  with  some  fortunate 
couple  who  would  be  charmed  to  entertain  so  distin- 
guished a  literary  figure. 

In  one  city,  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  who  drew  the 
prize.  Now,  the  little  wife  was  as  proud  of  her  lyric 
cooking  as  the  poet  was  of  his  lyric  poetry,  and  she  spent 
the  entire  day  preparing  a  dinner  that  few  could  sur- 
pass.There  was  to  be  vichysoise,  a  casserole  of  chicken, 
a  salad  and  a  sweet,  followed  by  an  enormous  cheese 
known  only  in  this  section  of  the  land.  And  a  bottle  of 
Spanish  wine — a  rare  montilla,  Don  Quijote  achieved 
after  much  seeking.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  poet  had  the 
upper  floor  of  the  little  house  where  he  might  read  or 
rest ;  or  he  might,  if  he  chose,  ramble  out  on  Main  Street 
and  see  the  town,  if  not  a  lively  American  motion-picture. 
The  housewife  would  not  disturb  him  and  neither  would 
he  disturb  her. 

Promptly  at  seven  o'clock  she  announced  that  dinner 
was  served.   To  her  everlasting  disappointment   and 
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amazement,  the  poet  said :  "But,  my  dear  lady,  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  I  never  eat  before  I  go  upon  the  plat- 
form." 

The  little  lady's  heart  fell,  figuratively,  at  his  feet  and 
broke  into  a  thousand  fragments.  "Oh,  oh !"  she  wailed 
under  her  breath.  She  was  so  stricken  that  she  had  to 
take  to  her  bed  at  once  with  a  raging  sick  headache.  But 
she  insisted  that  her  husband  attend  the  lecture.  Yes, 
Henry  would  go,  though  much  against  his  will.  When  he 
returned  at  ten  o'clock,  his  wife  rose  from  her  pillow  of 
pain,  and  in  a  broken  voice  inquired :  "Well,  Henry, 
how  was  he  ?"  And  Henry  with  no  hesitation  answered : 
"Well,  Maria,  he  could  of  et !" 

We  all  burst  into  laughter,  for  he  had  told  the  story 
well,  except  for  a  few  brief  pauses.  Our  own  good 
luncheon  had  doubtless  helped  him  to  regain  his  happy 
mood.  I  saw  his  wife  look  fondly  at  him,  proud  that  he 
had  made  good  as  a  raconteur.  If  he  was  too  garrulous 
during  luncheon,  what  did  it  matter  ?  As  Celia  had  said, 
this  was  his  day,  and  there  was  no  stopping  him  until  the 
meal  was  definitely  over. 

There  was  the  vast  house  to  be  shown  the  Hunting- 
tons,  the  gardens  and  the  fine  view  of  the  river.  Celia 
wandered  off  with  young  Blake,  who  had  seen  Greywold 
many  times  for  now  it  was  he,  and  not  Hilary,  who 
fetched  books  out  here  when  they  were  to  be  delivered  by 
hand.  The  rest  of  us  either  lolled  on  the  terrace  or  strolled 
about  as  we  chose.  Mrs.  Huntington,  industrious  al- 
ways, brought  forth  some  embroidery.  Miss  Mortimer 
and  I  played  croquet — that  old-fashioned  game  which 
requires  so  much  more  skill  than  people  imagine.  And  it 
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limbers  up  one's  body,  unstiffens  the  joints,  and  causes 
one  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  to  walk  a  good  couple 
of  miles. 

Miss  Mortimer  was  as  pretty  as  she  was  expert  at  the 
game,  and  all  my  practice  since  boyhood  did  me  no  good 
when  I  came  to  compete  with  her.  She  would  send  me 
bounding  to  the  end  of  the  grounds,  and  laugh  gaily  as  I 
struggled  to  regain  my  advantage.  I  never  did.  I  was  just 
a  fossil  playing  with  a  young  goddess ;  and  though  I  am 
always  chivalrous,  I  trust,  I  did  my  poor  best  to  win  those 
games. 

When  we  all  met  again  on  the  terrace  for  tea,  Celia 
told  us  of  the  lilac  bush  she  had  been  down  to  see  in  the 
farther  corner  of  the  garden.  For  two  years  it  had  proved 
a  bitter  disappointment.  It  refused  to  bud  and  though 
her  gardener  had  worked  over  it  as  a  doctor  bends  over 
an  ailing  child  with  all  the  tenderness  he  can,  nothing 
came  of  his  valiant  efforts.  And  it  was  such  a  large  and 
opulent  bush.  In  previous  years  it  had  been  her  special 
delight,  for  lilacs  were  her  favorite  flower.  Yet  there  the 
bush  stood  in  blank  despair,  like  a  woman  who  had  lost 
her  beauty,  a  wraith  of  her  youthful  self. 

Old  Mr.  Huntington  listened  as  our  hostess  told  of 
the  vanished  lilacs;  listened  more  intently,  I  thought, 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  There  was  a  faraway  look  in 
his  eyes  and  he  waited  until  Celia  had  said  her  last  word 
on  the  subject.  Then,  in  silence,  he  rose  and  walked 
slowly  down  to  the  spot  where  the  seemingly  dead  bush 
languished.  We  saw  him  touch  it  gently.  He  walked 
around  it,  knelt  down  and  examined  the  earth  from 
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which  it  sprung,  nodded  his  white  head,  and  finally  re- 
turned to  where  we  all  sat. 

"It's  funny  about  that  bush,"  he  told  us.  "Every- 
thing's there  except  the  flowers." 

One  couldn't  laugh;  he  was  so  obviously  in  earnest. 
But  again  his  wife  looked  at  him  with  solicitude.  "Don't 
worry  about  it,  Albert,"  she  said.  "You're  not  a  good 
hand  with  flowers.  If  anything  could  be  done  for  it,  Mrs. 
Throckmorton's  gardener  would  do  it." 

"Oh,  but  I  can  save  it!"  the  old  gentleman  almost 
shrilled.  "I  know  just  what  should  be  done  to  make  it 
blossom  next  month.  If  only  you'll  let  me  come,  some- 
time alone,  and  'tend  to  it,  I'll  bring  it  back  to  life.  I 
know  I  can.  I  do,  I  do." 

He  was  addressing  Celia,  disregarding  every  one  else. 
I  could  not  understand  his  quick  transition  from  calm 
and  collected  discourse  to  this  almost  hysterical  out- 
burst. Celia  must  have  been  thinking  the  same  thing  for 
she  sought  to  placate  him  by  saying,  "Of  course  you 
can  come  out  and  see  what  you  can  do,  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton. There's  no  harm  in  trying;  and  who  knows?  You 
may  be  the  very  doctor  the  bush  needs."  She  smiled  at 
him  as  she  added  this  encouragement. 

"Then  I'll  come — I'll  come!"  cried  the  old  man.  He 
had  a  way  of  repeating  a  phrase  whenever  he  became  un- 
duly excited.  "Maybe  Mr.  Armitage  will  fetch  me  out 
— or  Mr.  Blake  over  there.  Anyhow,  I  know  where  the 
medicine  is  that  I  need  for  the  lilacs !  I  know,  I  know ! 
You'll  see,  you'll  see !"  And  he  gave  a  cackle  rather  than 
a  laugh. 
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He  was  becoming  so  foolish  now  that  as  one  person 
we  all  felt  it  was  about  time  to  get  back  to  New  York. 
With  the  sun  about  to  set,  the  air  was  chillier,  as  it  is 
likely  to  become  in  April.  Moreover,  we  had  lingered 
long  enough. 

On  the  way  back,  Mr.  Huntington  occasionally  mum- 
bled to  himself  always  about  lilacs,  lilacs.  Once  I  heard 
him  say,  distinctly,  "Oh,  I'll  fix  it,  I'll  fix  it!"  His  wife 
would  urge  him  to  rest,  to  forget  about  the  bush,  exactly 
as  a  mother  strives  to  calm  a  nervous  child.  For  a  time 
he  would  relax,  close  his  eyes  and  seem  actually  to  have 
fallen  asleep;  then  he  would  rouse  himself  with  a  start 
and  begin  his  murmuring  once  more.  Miss  Mortimer, 
on  the  last  lap  of  the  drive,  did  not  mind  when  he  rested 
his  old  head  on  her  shoulder.  Indeed,  she  seemed  glad  to 
be  of  any  service,  however  slight;  for  I  must  say  we 
were  all  a  little  alarmed  at  the  change  that  had  come  over 
our  friend.  He  was  so  pitifully  and  definitely  old  now. 
And  after  the  beauty  of  Grey  wold,  the  Huntingtons' 
lodging-house  appeared  doubly  dingy  and  forlorn.  But 
Celia  had  given  Mrs.  Huntington  an  enormous  bunch 
of  spring  flowers  to  bring  back.  They  would  never  be 
missed  from  the  gardens  we  had  left  behind ;  and  how 
they  would  illuminate  that  small  room  where  the  old 
people  spent  most  of  their  life.  It  takes  so  little  to  trans- 
form dimness  into  light. 


Hilary  told  me,  a  few  days  later,  how  the  owner  of 
the  private  library  who  had  long  been  searching  for  that 
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first  page  of  the  Keats  manuscript,  was  becoming  im- 
patient. 

"He  doesn't  like  my  holding  out  on  him,  Uncle  John, 
and  he  is  afraid  I'll  dispose  of  it  to  a  higher  bidder — 
to  one  who  does  not  really  need  it  as  much  as  he  does. 
There's  been  so  much  publicity  about  it  that  he's  getting 
more  than  anxious.  But  once  in  a  while  I  do  like  to  see 
a  very  rich  man  squirm!  He  discovers  that  money 
can't  acquire  everything.  No,"  he  added,  "I  didn't  quite 
mean  that.  But  sometimes  the  wealthy  are  so  arrogant. 
This  man  has  written  me  several  more  than  importunate 
letters.  He  has  almost  commanded  me  to  let  him  have 
the  page — at  any  price !  And  he's  been  here  to  see  me, 
when  his  secretary  has  failed  to  move  me.  Honestly  I 
hate  to  part  with  it.  Let's  look  at  it  again."  And  he 
reached  to  a  secret  drawer  in  a  corner  and  brought  forth 
the  almost  priceless  possession.  There  it  was  again, 

.  .  .  that  yellow  page, 
Lit  with  his  words — our  boy,  our  poet,  our  sage. 

Hilary's  hand  moved  over  its  wrinkled  surface  as  he 
might  have  touched  Lorna's  soft  cheek. 

"But  you  must  be  practical,  my  boy,"  I  said.  "Espe- 
cially now,  when  your  child  is  coming  into  the  world  in 
the  not  too  distant  future."  For  he  and  Lorna  had  told 
me  their  beautiful  secret.  "One  can't  hold  a  treasure  like 
this  forever,  you  know.  And  even  after  you  dispose  of 
it,  you  can  go  and  look  at  it  whenever  you  care  to." 

"That  isn't  the  same  as  calling  it  my  own,"  he  an- 
swered. "I'll  be  fair.  I  won't  raise  the  price;  but  I  do 
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want  to  keep  it  for  a  while  longer.  I  can't  just  explain 
my  feelings  to  any  one.  When  it  goes  out  of  the  shop 
something  will  be  lost  that  I  can  never  replace.  Am  I 
foolish?  Am  I  half  mad?  I  sometimes  wonder." 

Just  then  young  Blake  came  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
wanted  on  the  telephone.  It  was  no  other  than  the  owner 
of  the  library  happening  to  call  at  this  time.  I  heard 
Hilary's  voice  vaguely.  No,  he  couldn't  give  up  the  page 
just  now.  A  few  weeks — months — longer.  And  then  .  .  . 

Old  Mr.  Huntington  was  dozing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Our  little  talk  and  the  ringing  of  the  telephone 
bell  had  roused  him ;  but  he  seemed  to  pay  no  attention 
to  me,  or  to  Hilary,  when  the  latter  came  back,  and  re- 
placed the  page  in  its  tiny  grave  after  one  last  look. 

Maybe  he  was  thinking  that  the  little  life  that  was 
on  the  way  to  bless  his  union  with  Lorna  would  take  the 
place  of  this  precious  possession;  that  when  it  arrived 
he  could  let  another  thing  of  beauty  that  was  a  joy  for- 
ever go  out  of  his  hands.  I  did  not  know ;  I  could  only 
guess.  Perhaps  I  was  becoming  as  senile  as  Albert  Hunt- 
ington ;  and  I  had  better  keep  such  fantastic  thoughts  to 
myself. 


There  was  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  us  who 
watched  him,  that  Mr.  Huntington  was  growing  old 
fast ;  that  he  was  finding  it  difficult  to  concentrate.  He 
would  pick  up  a  book  and  start  to  read  it,  then  throw  it 
aside  for  another,  and  finally  rise  and  leave  the  shop  as 
if  something  were  preying  on  his  mind.  He  was  getting 
"queer."  He  would  mutter  constantly  something  about 
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lilacs,  and  one  day  he  begged  young  Blake  to  take  him 
to  a  place  where  there  was  a  bush — he  couldn't  quite  re- 
call where  it  was.  Perhaps  it  was  "Greenwold,"  he  said. 
Was  that  it?  "I  must  get  there  before  May  is  over,"  he 
told  him.  "I  have  work  to  do." 

Hilary  and  Lorna  invited  the  old  pair  as  often  as  they 
could  to  dine  with  them ;  and  so  did  I.  In  this  way,  we 
knew  they  now  had  enough  to  sustain  them;  but  we 
were  all  anxious.  Would  he  become  what  the  French 
delicately  allude  to  as  an  "innocent"?  We  could  only 
hope  for  the  best.  But  he  had  his  long  rational  periods, 
when  one  forgot  his  idiosyncrasies ;  when  he  told  glibly, 
and  with  zest,  of  that  single  trip  abroad.  Its  recollection 
was  an  idee  fixe  in  his  brain.  He  loved  to  talk  of  London 
and  Paris  and  all  the  authors  he  had  known  there  for  so 
brief  a  time. 

Then,  one  day,  when  he  saw  Duncan  Blake  getting 
ready  to  take  a  package  of  books  away  in  his  car,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Oh,  I  know  now  where  you're  going!  It's 
where  the  lilac  bush  needs  me.  Please  take  me  along. 
Please,  I  beg  of  you." 

His  wife  was  with  him  that  afternoon.  Blake  turned 
to  her  and  asked  her  if  it  would  be  all  right  if  the  old 
gentleman  made  the  trip.  He  would  see  to  it  that  he  got 
safely  home  that  evening,  early.  "But  it  would  be  better 
if  you  would  come  along,  too,  Mrs.  Huntington,"  he 
said. 

"Wouldn't  that  be  imposing  on  Mrs.  Throckmorton's 
hospitality?"  she  wanted  to  know.  "She  would  surely 
think  we  expected  to  stay  for  dinner;  and  I  couldn't 
think  of  doing  that." 
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"Let's  leave  it  on  the  knees  of  the  gods,"  Duncan 
Blake  replied.  "Mrs.  Throckmorton  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you  both,  I'm  sure." 

What  happened  at  Greywold  that  evening  we  learned 
much  later  from  young  Blake.  It  was  so  weird  that  I  had 
trouble  in  believing  it;  but  Celia  bore  out  all  that  he 
told  us. 

Albert  kept  looking  at  the  lilac  bush,  still  as  arid  as 
it  had  been  a  month  before.  Nothing  else  interested 
him.  He  could  concentrate  on  that,  at  any  rate.  He  kept 
saying,  "When  darkness  falls,  I  can  do  my  work — my 
beautiful  work.  But  I  must  be  all  alone.  The  gardener 
must  not  see  how  I  accomplish  what  I  have  to  do."  He 
spoke  in  whispers,  and  there  was  an  eerie  note  in  his 
small  voice. 

At  dinner  he  was  almost  gay,  and  his  quick  changes  of 
mood  were  disconcerting,  to  say  the  least.  But  every  one 
was  most  patient  with  him.  He  must  be  humored;  he 
must  be  treated  like  the  very  child  he  had  become.  No 
one  thought  of  crossing  him. 

"I  hope  the  stars  and  moon  will  come  out — yet  in  the 
darkness  it  may  be  better,"  he  mumbled  once  or  twice. 
"We'll  see,  we'll  see !  Trust  me,  all  of  you.  I  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do." 

When  they  went  into  the  drawing-room,  darkness  had 
long  since  fallen.  The  old  gentleman  began  to  pace  the 
room,  peering  from  the  windows  now  and  then.  It  was 
a  wonderful  May  night,  full  of  fragrance  and  warmth. 
Celia  must  have  been  thinking  of  Still  wie  die  Nacht,  or 
Wie  einst  itn  Mai,  and  I  forgot  to  ask  young  Blake  if 
she  had  sung  one  or  both  of  those  songs. 
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When  Albert  went  to  the  door,  Blake  instinctively 
rose  to  follow  him.  But  the  old  man  said,  "You  must 
not  come.  No  one  must  come.  Didn't  you  promise  me  I 
should  be  alone?  It  won't  take  long." 

Was  it  safe  to  allow  him  to  go  down  to  the  garden 
by  himself?  What  strange  mischief  might  he  be  up  to? 
Mrs.  Huntington  was  now  uneasy.  There  was  that  high 
cliff  beyond  the  garden,  with  the  river  below  it.  Suppose 
Albert  should  go  that  far,  and  fall  over  to  his  doom? 
Blake  said  they  all  spent  an  uncomfortable  few  moments, 
reading  one  another's  thoughts,  unable  to  decide  what 
course  to  pursue.  Albert  was  so  terribly  in  earnest,  and 
finally  he  slid  out  of  the  door  into  the  night  like  a  lean 
tiger  moving  into  a  jungle.  No  sound  could  be  heard 
as  his  feet  touched  the  turf.  He  was  gone  on  his  mysteri- 
ous errand. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  his  return ;  and 
they  all  sat  in  an  aching  silence  as  the  clock  ticked  away 
the  seconds.  Once  Blake  said :  "I  think  I  should  go  down 
to  him  now,"  but  Mrs.  Huntington  held  up  a  detaining 
hand.  "I  wouldn't,"  she  told  him.  "Maybe,  when  he  has 
done  what  he  thinks  he  has  to  do,  he  will  come  back 
completely  happy.  Whenever  I  try  to  interfere  with  his 
whims,  he  becomes  more  wilful  than  before.  He  has 
talked  to  me  of  this  moment  for  days." 

Celia  said  she  was  right;  and  again  they  sat  and 
waited.  At  last,  with  soiled  hands,  he  opened  the  door 
and  came  in  to  them. 

"It's  over,  it's  over !  You'll  see !"  he  cried,  jubilantly. 
"Now  let  me  get  this  dirt  from  my  fingers,  please." 
Young  Blake  took  him  to  the  washroom,  and  he  came 
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back  as  tidy  as  when  he  had  arrived  in  the  late  after- 
noon. There  was  a  look  of  triumph  in  his  eyes.  He  leaned 
over  and  kissed  his  wife.  "You  trusted  me,  dear  Myra. 
I  knew  you  would."  She  clung  to  him  for  a  moment  and 
when  she  released  him  he  was  as  calm  as  she  had  hoped 
he  would  be.  She  smoothed  his  brow,  as  though  she 
thought  his  head  might  be  aching.  She  was  all  tender- 
ness. 

"The  lilacs  will  bloom  now,"  Albert  said,  with  a  smile. 
It  was  as  if  an  infant  had  told  them  that  golden  coins 
would  hang  on  the  trees  to-morrow.  As  if  an  elf  or  a 
sprite  in  a  Hans  Christian  Andersen  tale  had  been  down 
there  in  the  garden  busy  with  a  secret  he  would  not  re- 
veal. 


Never  were  two  people  happier  in  the  next  radiant 
months  than  Lorna  and  Hilary  when  they  were  awaiting 
their  child.  The  teas  in  the  shop  had  to  be  given  up  tem- 
porarily, but  I  liked  to  think  of  them  in  the  evenings  in 
their  chambers  upstairs,  reading,  and  no  doubt  map- 
ping out  the  future  for  the  little  life  that  was  on  the 
way. 

I  remember,  at  this  time,  how  Lorna  told  me  that  she 
had  found  an  old  poem  that  they  both  loved.  It  was  by 
Helen  Huntington ;  and  Hilary  had  learned  it  by  heart. 
"He  likes  to  say  it  to  me,  as  we  sit  together;  and  oh, 
Uncle  John,  he  puts  such  feeling  into  the  simple  words. 
Here  they  are."  And  she  let  me  read  the  lines  torn  from 
.an  ancient  newspaper : 
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Night  and  the  curtains  drawn, 

The  household  still ; 
Fate,  with  appointed  strength, 

Hath  worked  its  will. 
Close  to  the  dying  blaze 

We  sit  alone, 
Naught  but  the  old  day  lost, 

All  else  our  own. 
Far  in  the  corners  dim 

The  shadows  start ; 
Near  to  your  strength  I  cling, 

And  near  your  heart. 
Dearest,  the  whole  world  ends, 

Ends  well — in  this — 
Night — and  the  firelit  dark, 

Your  touch,  your  kiss. 

Lorna,  lovelier  than  ever,  was  kept  busy  with  the  mak- 
ing of  manifold  garments ;  and  while  she  embroidered  or 
sewed,  Hilary  would  watch  her  eagerly,  soberly.  Fre- 
quently they  asked  me  over  to  dine  with  them  and  spend 
one  of  those  quiet  evenings  so  dear  to  us  all.  And  as 
Lorna's  time  approached,  I  learned  that  she  desired, 
above  all  things,  the  presence  of  her  mother.  They  had 
been  corresponding,  of  course ;  and  so  had  I  been  writ- 
ing to  Mrs.  Fay — harmless  bits  of  gossip  about  the 
shop  and  how  it  was  thriving  and  how  well  her  daughter 
seemed. 

Now  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service.  Why 
should  I  not  motor  up  to  Cooperstown  and  fetch  Mrs. 
Fay  ?  The  June  weather  was  propitious,  and  I  could  stop 
overnight  at  an  inn,  thereby  breaking  my  journey;  for 
I  have  not,  at  my  age,  any  wish  to  speed  at  sixty  miles  an 
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hour.  I  just  amble  along  the  roads,  a  menace,  perhaps, 
to  those  who  prefer  to  thunder  down  the  king's  highway. 

"That  would  be  too  kind  of  you,  Uncle  John,"  Lorna 
said ;  "but  I  know  Mother  would  like  to  come  down  in 
your  car.  She  detests  trains." 

That  settled  it.  I  telegraphed,  fixing  a  time  that  would 
suit  Mrs.  Fay ;  and  on  a  morning  of  dripping  sunshine  I 
started  north. 

Now,  I  shall  never  know  how  it  came  about  that  my 
mind  began  to  work  as  it  did  that  day.  I  only  know  that 
I  had  been  very  lonely  these  past  few  years.  Until  Hilary, 
and  then  Lorna  and  the  old  Huntingtons  had  come  into 
my  life,  I  was  leading  the  dullest  kind  of  existence,  play- 
ing bridge  with  the  Van  Courtlandts  and  a  few  others, 
dining  out  occasionally,  and  caring  nothing  at  all  for  the 
theatre  and  the  too  sensational  movies.  I  blessed  my  stars 
for  my  excellent  health.  Save  for  an  occasional  cold,  I 
got  through  the  winters  decently  enough  with  trips  like 
that  I  had  taken  last  year;  but  whither  was  I  drifting? 
There  were  charity  board  meetings  I  frequently  at- 
tended. I  had  no  relatives,  and  many  of  my  old  friends 
had  died  or  moved  from  the  city.  My  faithful  Nettie 
would  be  taken  care  of  when  I  passed  on.  Beyond  that  I 
did  not  think.  .  .  . 

Until  to-day. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  bright  little  houses  I  saw  along 
the  roads  I  took.  I  could  catch  glimpses  of  happy  pairs 
sitting  on  verandas  or  wandering  away  from  their  homes 
for  a  stroll  in  the  cool  woods  close  by.  Always  two  by 
two.  No  one  ever  seemed  to  be  alone.  And  here  was  I, 
by  myself,  on  this  peaceful  day.  Suddenly  I  felt  terribly, 
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achingly  alone ;  but  not  until  this  day  had  I  realized  how 
much  I,  too,  subconsciously  craved  companionship. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  at  my  age  I  was  to  fall  in 
love  again?  For  I  was  an  old  bark  that  had  weathered 
many  a  gale.  My  sails  were  tattered  and  forlorn,  yet  I 
was  able  to  steer  my  course;  and  since  that  evening  in 
the  garden  restaurant  last  summer  I  had  never  ceased  to 
think  of  Mrs.  Fay.  Her  replies  to  my  letters  had  been 
impersonal — there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
been  otherwise.  But  now  I  was  looking  forward  to  an- 
other meeting.  Romance  never  quite  dies  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  once  experienced  it.  And  who  has  not  ?  I 
had  been  happy  in  my  youth  and  early  marriage ;  and  as 
so  often  happens  to  a  widower,  my  friends  had  rallied 
round  me  after  my  wife's  death.  Then,  after  a  proper 
interval,  they  began  to  hint  that  I  should  not  live  alone. 
Most  desirable  "catches"  appeared  on  the  scene,  at  their 
instigation;  but  after  two  or  three  years  of  indifference 
on  my  part,  friends  like  Mrs.  Van  Courtlandt  gave  me 
up.  "You're  impossible,  John,"  she  said  to  me  once,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  effort;  "quite  impossible."  And  though 
she  smiled  when  she  said  it,  I  knew  she  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed in  me. 

And  now  to-day.  .  .  . 

At  sunset  I  stopped  at  a  roadside  inn.  It  was  kept  by 
two  sisters — ladies  who  had  evidently  known  days  of 
more  prosperous  fortune.  It  was  full  of  blue  china  and 
old  silver  and  copper,  with  a  lavender-and-old-lace  at- 
mosphere that  was  perfect  in  my  present  mood.  It  was 
as  nearly  like  an  historical  English  inn  as  anything  I  had 
ever  encountered  in  America,  and  I  responded  to  its 
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charm  at  once.  There  were  colored  prints  of  sturdy  Eng- 
lishmen rushing  over  the  hunting  fields.  I  often  wonder, 
when  I  look  at  such  pictures,  if  the  Britons  of  a  long- 
gone  era  ever  did  much  besides  ride  to  hounds,  and 
drink,  in  cozy  taverns,  beakers  of  ale  and  strong  port. 

I  was  shown  to  a  low-ceilinged  room  with  a  great 
four-poster  bed,  and  then  went  down  to  supper,  tired 
after  my  journey,  but  refreshed  by  a  glass  of  amontil- 
lado  sherry.  There  were  only  a  few  other  guests  in  the 
candle-lit  room — mostly  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  about 
my  own  vintage,  the  former  with  mounds  of  neatly 
coiffed  white  hair,  the  latter  with  that  look  of  settled 
ease,  taking  the  twilight  of  life  with  serenity  and  grace. 
They  were  the  kind  of  people,  and  it  was  the  kind  of 
place,  that  made  you  believe  in  America  again,  that 
brought  back  memories  of  a  gentler  time,  a  quieter  way 
of  living.  I  thought  of  the  roar  and  excitement  of  mod- 
ern New  York  restaurants  where  people  demanded  caba- 
ret shows  and  noisy  bands ;  and  I  began  to  pity  all  those 
who  were  city  pent.  This  went  on.  This  had  remained. 
And  how  grateful  I  was  that  I  had  found  The  Saddle 
and  Horn  on  this  wonderful  June  evening.  For  around 
it  were  lilac  bushes  laden  with  both  purple  and  white 
blooms.  Their  scent  came  in  through  every  open  window. 
I  had  never  seen  so  many  clusters,  and  I  gave  thanks 
for  this  opulence,  this  delicate  fragrance. 

I  pressed  on  to  Cooperstown  next  morning,  elated  and 
more  alive  than  I  had  felt  in  years.  And  as  the  spires  of 
the  village  hove  in  sight,  there  was  a  glow  in  my  heart. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  whose  books  had  been  my  boyhood 
friends,  sleeps  in  the  old  sunken  graveyard;  but  I  was 
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not  thinking  of  the  dead.  Blue  sky,  green  grass,  birds 
and  butterflies  called  to  me  all  the  way.  The  world  was  a 
shining  panorama.  Why  should  I  consider  moldering 
clay  and  the  hush  of  Death? 

Mrs.  Fay's  house,  because  of  her  explicit  directions, 
was  not  difficult  to  find.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  town, 
overlooking  some  blowing  fields,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
lake.  It  was  white,  with  blue  shutters,  and  a  neat  picket 
fence  ran  around  it — exactly  the  house  I  had  pictured 
in  my  mind ;  like  a  set  built  expressly  for  the  movies.  I 
wondered,  for  a  moment,  how  Lorna  could  ever  have  left 
so  delightful  a  home.  But  youth  calls  to  youth,  however 
far  away,  and  the  world  progresses  because  contentment 
is  a  negligible  possession — something  that  in  the  end 
may  stultify  the  spirit.  To  one  growing  old,  however, 
this  house  whispered  of  peace.  It  was  a  symbol  of  all 
that  is  best  in  life;  a  reminder  that  simplicity  is  greater 
than  grandeur ;  that  the  softly  flowing  stream  is  better 
than  the  torrential  waterfall. 

Do  not  be  afraid,  dear  reader,  as  the  old  novelists  used 
to  say,  that  I  am  going  to  bore  you  with  a  history,  how- 
ever brief,  of  an  elderly  man's  love-making!  Let  it  be 
sufficient  to  take  you  into  my  confidence  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. I  knew,  the  moment  I  saw  Mrs.  Fay  that  afternoon, 
that  before  I  got  back  to  New  York,  words  would  rush 
to  my  lips  which  only  she  should  hear.  And  I  remem- 
bered how  I  had  once  or  twice  thought  Hilary  too  hasty ; 
yet  here  I  was  making  serious  plans,  giving  little  atten- 
tion to  one  important  matter — the  question  of  money. 
My  income  was  not  large,  as  I  have  told  you.  Would  it 
be  sufficient  for  two — in  case  I  could  induce  Mrs.  Fav  to 
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be  my  wife  ?  Yes,  perhaps,  now  that  the  Shop  of  Dreams 
was  doing  so  well;  for  I  had  invested  in  some  of  the 
stock  and  already  I  had  received  a  few  dividends.  I  felt 
certain  I  could  count  on  further  increases  from  time 
to  time.  Courage !  I  whispered  to  myself.  You  need  that 
quality  now  more  than  you  have  ever  needed  it.  I  put 
up  at  the  hotel  that  night,  after  spending  long  and  beau- 
tiful hours  with  her ;  and  the  next  morning  I  determined 
to  take  her  back  to  The  Saddle  and  Horn  for  lunch,  and 
there  make  my  avowal.  I  was  done  for.  I  was  hopelessly, 
deliciously  in  love  once  more ;  and  somehow  I  was  aware 
that  the  object  of  my  affection  would  return  my  emo- 
tions. It  was  meet  that  amid  old  silver  and  copper  and 
pewter,  I  should  state  my  case ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
what  she  answered  in  that  dim  corner  where  we  sat  in 
sweet  seclusion. 

"Why,  you  dear  old  thing!"  she  softly  exclaimed.  "I 
liked  you  the  very  first  time  I  saw  you.  Why  were  you  so 
long  in  telling  me  that  you  loved  me  ?  For  the  years  are 
flitting  by." 

"Oh,  Gertrude !"  was  all  I  could  manage  to  get  out. 
Then  we  looked  into  each  other's  fading  eyes,  and  were 
silent  for  a  long,  long  time.  Indian  summer  was  in  our 
hearts ;  and  yet  were  we  not  as  youthful  in  spirit  as  the 
June  day? 

We  reached  New  York  that  night,  very  late,  very 
tired,  but  very  happy.  What  news  we  should  have  for 
the  children !  But  it  would  have  to  wait  until  next  morn- 
ing ;  for  it  would  never  do  to  disturb  Lorna.  I  left  Ger- 
trude at  No.  1 20  East.  All  the  way  down  on  the  long 
drive  we  had  formulated  our  plans.  We  would  be  mar- 
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ried  within  a  month  at  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner. 

But  if,  next  day,  we  had  great  news  for  the  children, 
Hilary  had  astounding  news  for  us — news  that  sent  a 
shiver  down  my  spine. 

The  precious  page  of  Keats  had  been  stolen  from  the 
Shop  of  Dreams ! 


Part  Three 


Lorna  was  holding  him 
up  at  the  moment. 


AQ 


ree 


s. 


't  is  a  curious  thing  in  life  that  when  happiness 
comes  to  us  anxious  mortals,  almost  simultaneously  un- 
happiness  rears  its  head.  It  is  as  though  the  jealous  gods 
said,  hearing  lovers  whispering  to  one  another,  "These 
two  are  gaining  a  surplus  of  joy ;  let  us  draw  them  back 
from  dreams  to  stern  reality.  Their  cup  is  full  and  over- 
flowing ;  now  let  bitterness  and  foreboding  be  their  por- 
tion.,, 

There  was  Hilary,  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight  over 

the  approaching  birth  of  Lorna's  child  and  his,  suddenly 

brought  to  a  painful  realization  that  such  a  thing  as 

thievery  existed  in  a  little  world  as  rich  with  rosiness  as 
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his ;  that  some  one  had  robbed  him  of  his  most  precious 
material  possession.  And  there  was  I,  a  little  while  later, 
standing  in  that  same  chancel  where  he  and  Lorna  had 
taken  their  youthful  vows,  happy  with  Gertrude  in  our 
second  blooming.  And  over  us  all  hung  the  dark  disaster 
of  that  lost  manuscript. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  tragedy  of  the  cir- 
cumstance weighed  heavily  on  our  spirits.  For  it  was  a 
serious  occurrence,  as  well  you  may  believe.  Who  could 
have  been  so  evil,  so  vile  as  to  find  it,  and  then  take  it 
from  the  Shop  of  Dreams  ?  Stupidity  was  mingled  with 
duplicity;  for,  we  all  considered  how  could  the  wretched 
robber  hope  to  dispose  of  what  he  had  so  foolishly  and 
recklessly  acquired  ? 

If  only,  I  thought,  Hilary  had  sold  it  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  as  I  had  suggested  to  him.  But  there  is  little 
use  in  deploring  what  one  has  failed  to  do.  The  past  is 
something  we  can  never  regain.  It  is  hopeless,  it  is  ab- 
surd, to  dwell  on  what  one  might  have  done,  or  might 
have  been,  since  Time  hastens  along,  and  regrets  are 
vain. 

But  I  could  see  that  Hilary  was  crushed  by  the  flight 
of  the  poet's  priceless  page.  He  had  been  so  certain  that 
nothing  could  happen  to  it  that  he  had  often  left  it  un- 
guarded. It  had  been  accessible  to  many  visitors ;  it  was 
frequently  not  put  away  in  his  safe  after  he  had  exposed 
it  to  those  interested.  Now  he  saw  how  unwise  he  had 
been,  particularly  in  the  light  of  those  other  trivial  losses 
of  so-called  popular  novels. 

Before  my  wedding,  Celia,  knowing  of  it,  of  course, 
for  we  could  not  keep  our  secret  long,  had  sent  in  by 
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young  Blake  enormous  clusters  of  lilacs  to  us  all.  They 
were  from  that  bush  which  she  had  christened  "Albert's 
Miracle/ '  which  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
known  a  magical  resurrection,  and  she  must  have 
thought  of  them  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  belated  ro- 
mance of  two  older  people  who  had  believed  that  they, 
too,  would  never  re-blossom  as  they  had  done  in  van- 
ished days.  I  liked  to  think  of  her  gesture  in  that  way, 
but  I  spoke  of  it  only  to  Gertrude,  knowing  how,  with 
her  sense  of  humor,  she  would  appreciate  my  little  fan- 
tastic simile.  If  Nature,  through  some  miracle,  could 
repeat  the  wonder  she  seemed  to  have  lost,  why  could 
not  Love  revive  its  flowery  form  ?  We  should  have  been 
foolish  not  to  believe  that,  in  our  present  state  of  bliss. 

My  own  lodgings,  where  I  had  dwelt  comfortably,  if 
not  luxuriously,  for  so  many  years,  were  by  no  means 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  menage  of  two;  but 
through  a  great  piece  of  luck  a  tenant  on  the  floor  above 
me  moved  away  just  prior  to  my  marriage.  By  careful 
calculation,  I  could  afford  these  necessary  upper  rooms, 
and  the  extra  furniture  that  must  be  purchased  for  them. 
Then,  with  wise  economy,  Gertrude  and  I  could  travel 
along,  perhaps  not  in  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  live ;  for  even  a  duplex  New  York  apart- 
ment is  not  as  inviting  a  prospect  as  a  whole  house  in  the 
country,  however  small. 

But  at  this  juncture  in  the  solution  of  our  domestic 
problem,  I  made  the  discovery  that  Gertrude  had  a  de- 
cent annuity  of  her  own;  and  she  insisted  on  keeping 
the  Cooperstown  place  as  our  summer  home.  She  could 
swing  that  end  if  I  could  swing  the  city  expenses.  In  all 
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cases  like  ours,  money  has  to  be  considered ;  the  shekels 
must  be  counted,  a  budget  agreed  upon.  The  matter  of 
filthy  lucre — ah !  it  is  always  present.  I  feel  sorry  for 
that  word  "lucre,"  since  it  is  everlastingly  preceded  by 
an  obnoxious  adjective.  Poor  lucre!  it  never  stands 
alone ;  it  is  contaminated  by  an  association  that  must  be 
abhorrent  to  it. 

Now,  why  should  not  all  marriages  be  arranged  as 
ours  was? — on  a  strictly  cooperative  basis.  I  had  so 
much — or,  rather  so  little;  Gertrude  had  more  than  I, 
and  was  willing  to  throw  in  her  extra  portion  to  relieve 
me  of  a  natural  anxiety.  If  marriage  does  not  mean  such 
generous  pooling  of  resources  and  sharing  them,  it 
means  little.  The  world,  as  I  see  it,  is  fast  moving  into  a 
new  order.  Communal  living  will  be  prevalent  in  the 
next  generation.  Indeed,  two  families  instead  of  one  may 
be  forced  to  occupy  a  house  or  an  apartment,  however 
cramped  they  may  be.  This  may  be  just  as  well.  Our  daily 
dishes  may  not  be  so  garnished  as  of  old ;  but  what  will 
it  matter?  And  those  growing  up  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  mu- 
tual pot  in  which  to  boil  the  chicken.  They  will  not  be  so 
avid  of  privacy,  for  they  will  not  have  known  it  as  we 
older  ones  knew  it.  A  barrack  existence  is  better  than 
loneliness  in  an  attic.  An  artist  may  resent  the  encroach- 
ment on  his  long  hours  of  meditation ;  but  that  may  be 
atoned  for  by  a  more  bountiful  common  table — a  cir- 
cumstance that  has  ever  been  pleasing  to  artists.  Better 
to  skimp  together  than  to  starve  apart. 

Gertrude  and  I  had  talked  over  everything  sensibly 
and  fully,  and  the  future  looked  rosy  for  us  in  our  de- 
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dining  years.  Humanly  enough,  we  hoped  that  too  radi- 
cal changes  would  not  occur  until  our  curtain  had  been 
rung  down.  The  aged,  naturally,  cannot  readjust  them- 
selves as  readily  as  the  young. 


A  few  weeks  later,  Lorna  brought  into  the  world  a 
beautiful  little  boy.  He  was  as  perfect  an  infant  as  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  he  arrived  with  a  cry  that  echoed  through 
the  quiet  house,  if  not  the  Shop  of  Dreams,  and  awak- 
ened it  as  never  before.  For  Lorna  insisted  that  her  child 
must  arrive  in  the  house  she  loved,  amid  the  books  that 
Hilary  cared  for  with  such  ardor.  In  future  years  he 
could  point  to  No.  120  East  as  his  birthplace,  and  not 
wonder  in  which  vague  room  in  some  monster  hospital 
he  had  made  his  entrance  upon  this  planet.  He  must  not 
be  tagged  and  cast  into  a  seething  nest  full  of  other  tiny 
boys  and  girls,  and  be  toted  in  and  out  like  a  precious 
package.  Something  of  his  individuality  would  be  lost, 
she  said,  through  such  a  process.  Babies  used  to  be  born 
at  home.  Why  couldn't  they  still  be  born  at  home  ? 

And  so  young  Roger  Vane  illuminated  those  rooms 
upstairs,  as  the  folios  below  illuminated  the  Shop  of 
Dreams.  Here  was  a  thing  of  beauty  that  would  be  a 
joy  forever. 

With  his  coming,  Lorna  and  Hilary  were  drawn  even 
closer  together,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible.  Their  love 
was  deeper  and  stronger  now.  A  holier  bond  linked  them 
together,  and  Lorna  was  never  lovelier  than  when  she 
held  Master  Roger  up  for  inspection,  and  rejoiced  when 
he  clutched  her  finger  in  a  tight  little  grasp  and  would 
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not  let  go.  So  small  a  thing  to  make  so  big  her  world! 

Gertrude  and  I  knew  of  the  lovers'  still  evenings  to- 
gether ;  how  they  reveled  in  their  unity ;  how  they  were 
all-sufficient  one  to  the  other.  When  the  sun  went  down 
they  would  sit  with  their  child  and  their  dog  in  the  gar- 
den, and  let  us  come  around  for  coffee  after  the  light  had 
faded.  You  cannot  see  two  such  lovers  without  imbibing 
some  of  their  surplus  happiness.  But  more  often  we  left 
them  in  their  peace. 

Later,  I  learned  of  their  reading  upstairs;  how  they 
sat  for  long  hours  together  in  perfect,  almost  sanctified 
happiness,  while  the  sounds  of  the  city  grew  fainter 
and  fainter. 

One  day  Lorna  showed  us  a  poem  which  Hilary  had 
written  about  those  hours  so  dear  to  them  both.  It  made 
one  see  how  blessedly  blissful  they  were,  and  it  was  a 
privilege  to  share,  even  vicariously,  the  rapture  they 
experienced.  Here  are  his  lines  which  he  called  "Alone 
with  Our  Books" : 

Sometimes  in  the  lamplight's  glow, 

When  the  world  is  shut  from  us,  and  even  the  delicate  snow 

Is  a  thing  unknown, 

We  go  to  our  shelves  and  take  down  our  favorite  books, 

And  in  silence,  with  no  inquiring  looks, 

Open  them,  and  find  ourselves  in  other  worlds,  alone. 

O  sweet  and  dear  is  this  companionship ! 

We  need  no  touch  of  hands,  no  press  of  lip, 

Yet  we  are  never  so  bound,  so  fast,  so  close,  as  when, 

Locked  from  the  world  of  men, 

We  two  are  thus  alone — yet  not  alone — 

Knowing  a  richness  of  life  that  only  thus  may  be  known. 
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Deep  in  your  v^Eschylus,  you  read  some  tale 

Of  doom  and  fire ;  I,  with  Keats'  nightingale, 

Soar  to  a  land  of  memory — to  a  vale 

Red  with  the  sun,  or  dim  with  the  dawn's  first  light. 

Lost,  lost  are  we  in  valleys  old  and  tired, 

Or  plunged  in  spiritual  union  with  the  dead. 

Over  your  head, 

Through  the  long  silence  of  the  night, 

I  see  the  nimbus  of  the  flame  outspread, 

And  I  am  happy  in  all  I  ever  desired, 

For  I  know,  I  know  that  the  world,  in  these  hours,  is  right. 

I  know  that  the  tumult  was  worth  it — to  come  to  this ; 

To  come  to  this  rest  of  the  soul, 

With  the  lamp,  like  an  aureole, 

Burning  in  beauty  above  you, 

(Ah !  even  that  lamp  doth  love  you !) 

All  that  was  fierce  and  wild  in  the  years  gone  by ; 

All  that  was  sad  in  our  dread  metropolis ; 

All  the  old  terror  I  knew  in  days  that  are  happily  dead — 

All,  all  that  I  lost  makes  these  moments  worth  while, 

Seeing  your  tears,  and  your  smile, 

Feeling  the  tempest  within  you  surging  once  more 

As  you  read,  in  this  stillness,  of  passion  and  pain  and 

war  .  .  . 
Yet  between  us  no  word  has  been  said. 

Only  the  voices  of  poets  sing  in  your  brain. 

Vain,  vain 

Would  be  words  of  ours  at  such  a  time. 

We  are  back  in  the  world's  lost  prime, 

And  the  present  is  like  a  false  note,  or  a  false  rhyme. 

We  must  pass  back  to  the  beginning  of  things, 

On  unseen  wings ; 

We  must  hear  the  closing  of  Electra's  door, 

And  the  nightingale  that  sings,  alas !  no  more. 
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Yet  sometimes  when  I  look 

At  you,  O  dearest,  bending  over  your  book 

In  the  lamplight's  glow, 

I  know 

That  you  are  lovelier  than  any  poet's  story. 

You  are  my  secret  volume,  touched  with  glory ; 

You  are  a  history  beyond  the  rough  world's  knowing, 

And  the  strange  riddle  of  you  is  forever  flowing 

Into  my  brain,  into  the  core  of  my  heart. 

I  have  put  you  apart, 

Like  a  dream  for  myself, 

On  some  mysterious,  inner,  shining  shelf ; 

And  no  one,  as  the  moments  rush  and  flee, 

No  one — save  you  and  me — 

No  one  shall  ever  know 

Of  this  illuminated  folio. 


If  Master  Roger  had  not  made  his  appearance  just 
when  he  did,  I  honestly  think  Hilary  might  have  drifted 
into  a  state  of  melancholia.  The  theft  of  the  manuscript 
had  had  a  blighting  effect  upon  him,  had  made  him 
strangely  morose — something  alien  to  his  lively  nature. 
He  seemed  to  be  haunted  by  some  specter ;  to  be  troubled 
by  an  evil  demon  which  tortured  his  spirit.  His  one  hope, 
he  confided  to  me,  was  that  the  sorry  story  of  his  mis- 
fortune would  not  find  its  way  into  the  newspapers. 

Yet  how,  in  this  cheap  age  of  pitiless  publicity,  could 
this  be  averted  ?  Some  enterprising  reporter  got  hold  of 
the  tale — heaven  only  knows  how — and  a  sensational 
article,  gaily  dressed  up,  appeared  in  one  of  the  tabloids. 
In  no  time  at  all,  interviewers  were  at  the  door  of  the 
Shop  of  Dreams — a  whole  cordon  of  them — anxious 
for  what  they  witlessly  called  "the  inside  dope."  Was 
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this  a  trick,  they  had  the  effrontery  to  ask,  to  cause  the 
wealthy  owner  of  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  to  "come 
across  big"?  For  naturally  there  would  be  more  eager- 
ness to  own  the  page  the  longer  the  mystery  of  its  dis- 
appearance remained  unsolved.  Any  one  could  see  that, 
they  more  than  hinted ;  they  said  so  in  as  many  words. 

I  have  seldom  seem  any  one  quite  so  angry  as  the 
gentle  Hilary  when  such  impudent  suspicions  were 
voiced.  "Beware  a  patient  man's  wrath,"  some  one  once 
said;  and  now  Hilary,  white  and  disgusted,  sharply  dis- 
missed the  snooping  representative  of  the  press,  warn- 
ing him  never  to  come  back.  But  the  stern  reprimand 
which  Hilary  uttered  in  my  presence  (I  had  nudged  him, 
hoping  to  make  him  see  his  error)  only  incensed  the 
reporter.  A  vitriolic  article  came  out  the  next  day,  full 
of  vague  charges  that  just  escaped  being  libelous.  The 
wretched  business  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  Lorna. 
She  happened  to  see  the  paper  when  she  found  Jefferson 
in  a  corner  poring  over  it,  and  softly  exclaiming,  as  he 
nodded  his  old  head,  "This  is  awful,  awful  for  Master 
Hilary!" 

That  whole  summer  the  Shop  of  Dreams  became  al- 
most as  crowded  as  the  Louvre  in  those  days  after  the 
Mona  Lisa  had  been  stolen.  People  in  Paris  would  flock 
to  see  the  space  on  the  wall  where  the  famous  picture 
had  hung — more  than  had  ever  journeyed  to  see  the 
painting.  And  those  who  came  to  the  shop  were  anxious 
to  know  where  the  page  of  Keats  had  been  kept.  Couldn't 
they  at  least  see  that,  they  wanted  to  know.  What  fools 
there  are  in  this  world ! 

This  constant  intrusion  got  on  Hilary's  nerves.  He 
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wanted  to  close  his  doors,  to  go  away;  yet  we  all  told 
him  if  he  did  that  he  would  merely  be  adding  fuel  to 
the  flame.  The  unpleasant  publicity  would  die  down,  we 
said;  and  what,  after  all,  we  added  lightly,  is  so  rare  as 
yesterday's  newspaper  ?  Try  to  find  it  around  the  house 
to-morrow  morning!  It  has  vanished  as  completely  as 
last  winter's  snow. 


You  will  begin  to  think  that  my  wife  and  I  spent 
most  of  our  waking  hours  at  the  shop;  and  you  are 
partly  right.  It  was  the  lure  of  the  garden  that  drew  us 
there ;  yet  we  had  made  a  quick  trip  to  Cooperstown  for 
our  honeymoon,  and  come  back  prepared  to  spend  the 
summer  in  town — mostly  because  of  Lorna  and  the 
child.  New  York,  despite  all  that  its  critics  may  say,  is 
a  fine  place  to  be  when  July  and  August  come  with  their 
hot  days  and  nights^  The  deserted  streets,  on  week-ends, 
make  one  believe  that  the  city  belongs  to  those  who  re- 
main in  town. 

I  like  to  loiter  through  the  downtown  sections,  to  at- 
tend old  Trinity  with  its  cool  cloisters,  and  listen  to  the 
soft  music  of  the  organ.  How  busy  are  those  streets  on 
lower  Broadway  the  rest  of  the  week — how  throbbing 
with  life  and  confusion!  And  now  they  are  still.  The 
hum,  the  clatter,  are  replaced  by  a  sense  of  utter  re- 
pose. The  great  canyons  formed  by  the  skyscrapers 
know  a  surcease  from  the  bewildering  energy  that  floats 
through  them  on  other  days.  The  churchyard,  with  its 
sunken  graves,  is  a  holy  precinct  of  peace,  and  the  po- 
liceman on  his  corner  is  like  a  lonely  Cerberus  guarding 
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doors  that  require  no  guarding  at  all.  The  passion  and 
pain  and  struggle  are  gone ;  only  silence  reigns,  with  the 
occasional  sound  of  the  Elevated  floating  away  in  a  gen- 
tle accompaniment  that  can  never  quite  cease.  Shutters 
are  drawn,  and  one  thinks  of  the  desolate  marble  halls 
within,  of  the  vacant  desks  and  chairs,  of  the  janitors 
making  their  quiet  rounds,  or  perhaps  absent  from  the 
lofty  buildings  on  some  jaunt  of  pleasure  by  the  sea.  The 
hush  is  unbelievable  in  a  district  that  knows  only  turmoil 
during  the  week.  How  good  it  is,  in  a  town  that  changes 
so  rapidly,  that  old  Trinity  remains  impregnable  and 
sure,  a  reminder  that  man's  spiritual  needs  must  be  grati- 
fied, that  he  must  be  sustained  and  comforted  after  his 
pursuit  of  material  things. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  men  strive  as  they  do  for 
possessions ;  why,  faster  and  faster,  they  seek  to  travel 
— where  ?  They  must  have  express  trains  in  the  Subway 
and  on  our  undecorative  Elevated  roads  to  get  them  to 
the  marts  of  trade  swiftly,  and  home  again  in  equally 
rapid  fashion.  Huddled  together  like  sheep,  they  strain 
their  eyes  to  read  market  reports  and  accounts  of  the 
latest  murder,  or  the  records  of  racketeers;  and  then 
they  rush  out  to  sweat  over  tickers  or  desks,  in  the  wild 
hope  that  more  money  will  be  theirs.  It  is  all  rather  piti- 
ful. The  day  comes  when  no  more  can  they  crowd  in  with 
their  unknown  brothers.  They  are  not  missed  from  the 
seething  mobs.  Others  step  in  and  take  their  places,  and 
the  endless  parade  goes  on. 

So  Gertrude  and  I  would  wander  about  the  town  that 
summer;  or  we  would  take  the  car  and  drive  to  some 
inn  along  the  Hudson,  for  lunch  or  tea ;  but  such  places 
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were  more  crowded  than  the  terrace  restaurants  in  New 
York,  and  so  we  preferred  the  latter.  If  Lorna  and 
Hilary  did  not  care  to  join  us,  we  would  go  by  ourselves. 
The  young  people  thought  we  should  be  alone  together, 
as  they  had  wished  that  in  the  first  flush  of  their  romance 
— and  still  desired  it,  bless  them. 

Gertrude  and  I,  if  we  liked  Wall  Street  on  a  Sunday, 
also  liked  to  take  one  of  those  fiacres  that  are  to  be 
found  near  the  Plaza  Hotel.  It  is  a  relief,  after  much 
motoring,  to  amble  along  behind  a  horse  through  the 
leafy  precincts  of  the  Park ;  to  have  the  paths  virtually  to 
one's  self;  to  be  able  to  see  the  city  plain,  with  its  closed 
mansions,  and  towers  on  the  West  Side  looming  up  like 
castles  in  Spain.  I  prefer  the  old  cameo-like  faces  of 
coachmen  to  the  hard  countenances  of  most  chauffeurs; 
and  on  these  drives  we  would  make  friends  with  our 
driver,  and  bring  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  for  his  good 
steed.  Such  coachmen,  like  many  of  the  little  houses 
in  our  restless  town,  are  fast  disappearing.  They  are 
about  the  last  remnants  of  a  more  leisurely  period  and 
they  must  have  deplored  in  their  hearts  the  coming  of 
the  panting  motors.  They  never  whip  or  otherwise  mis- 
treat their  horses.  If  you  don't  care  for  the  gait  that  is 
struck,  such  a  means  of  locomotion  is  not  for  you,  and 
you  had  better  get  back  to  your  speeding  taxi.  Gertrude 
and  I  took  many  such  drives ;  and  so  the  quiet  summer 
wore  on. 


One  August  afternoon  in  midweek,  I  was  sitting  on 
the  porch  overlooking  the  garden.  Gertrude  was  down 
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among  the  flowers  with  Lorna  and  the  baby,  having  iced 
tea.  Both  young  Blake  and  Miss  Mortimer  were  absent 
on  vacation.  This  was  indeed  the  slack  season,  and  there 
was  need  of  only  one  clerk  in  the  shop.  This  was  Hilary 
himself.  He  had  gone  to  answer  the  telephone  when  I 
heard  a  step  behind  me,  and  knew  that  a  customer  had 
come  in. 

I  half  rose,  and  faced  an  attractive  young  lady  with 
the  bluest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen.  She  was  fashionably 
dressed,  and  a  ducky  little  hat  was  perched  saucily  on 
her  head.  It  only  partially  concealed  her  abundant  blonde 
hair.  At  first  the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  that 
this  was  one  of  those  ubiquitous  reporters  who  had  never 
quite  ceased  to  trouble  Hilary ;  but  a  second  glance  made 
me  almost  certain  that  she  was  not.  She  had  none  of 
the  assurance  of  that  tribe. 

"Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  flushing.  "I  wonder  if  Mr.  Vane 
is  here.  I'm  sailing  to-night,  and  would  love  to  see  him 
before  I  go.  Besides,  I  want  to  get  some  novels  to  read 
on  the  steamer.  I'm  Mrs.  Gregory — an  old  friend  of 
his." 

I  nodded,  and  started  to  say  that  the  owner  of  the 
shop  would  soon  be  at  liberty,  when  Hilary  came  from 
his  little  office  without  seeing  me. 

In  the  dimness  of  the  shop  he  took  in  the  form  before 
him,  and  then  he  exclaimed,  "Why,  it  can't  be!  But  it 
is — it's  Lydia !" 

Lydia ! — the  name  came  back  to  me.  I  had  never  quite 
forgotten  it.  The  girl  in  Dayton  whom  he  had  once 
loved.  Lydia  Thomas,  now  Mrs.  Gregory. 

"Yes,"  I  heard  her  say.  "Oh,  Hilary,  how  good  to 
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see  you  again,' '  and  I  think  she  must  have  held  out  her 
hand. 

"It's  good  to  see  you,"  Hilary  said  politely. 

How  could  I  move  away?  I  had  slipped  back  into 
my  chair,  and  reopened  my  book,  and  had  no  wish  to 
listen  to  what  these  two  might  say ;  but  I  couldn't  totter 
off  now  without  making  a  disturbance.  I  had  had  one 
of  my  infrequent  summer  colds,  and  Gertrude  had 
wrapped  me  up  in  a  steamer  rug  which  I  had  only  par- 
tially disarranged  when  I  got  up  to  greet  this  visitor. 
So  now  I  sat  very  quiet,  and  tried  to  keep  my  mind  on 
what  I  was  reading. 

Silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  trifling  things 
people  say  when  they  have  not  seen  each  other  for  a  long 
time.  "How  well  you  look — just  the  same  as  ever,"  .  .  . 
"Yes — and  you  too."  .  .  .  "How  long  ago  is  it  since 
we've  met?"  ...  "I  can't  believe"  .  .  . 

Then,  "I  made  a  wretched  mistake,  Hilary.  I  was  a 
fool,  and  I  admit  it  now.  My  marriage  went  on  the  rocks 
almost  immediately.  I'm  off  to  Europe  to  try  to  forget 
everything.  And  this — this  is  what  you've  made — this 
wonderful  shop.  Hilary,  do  you  ever  think  of  me?" 

I  vow  to  you  that  I  tried  not  to  hear.  I  would  have 
given  anything  to  be  off ;  but  Lydia  Gregory,  who  could 
not  have  forgotten  my  presence  so  soon,  rushed  on  like 
the  sweet  imbecile  she  must  have  been — imbecile,  I  say, 
because  she  had  let  Hilary  vanish  from  her  life. 

"You're  rather  late  in  asking  me  that,"  I  heard  Hil- 
ary's voice.  There  was  no  hardness  in  it;  but  he  must 
have  been  trying  to  save  her  feelings. 

"Could  you  care  for  me  now  ?" 
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A  pause.  "Then  you  haven't  heard  ?  You  don't  know 
that  I'm  .  .  ." 

The  ghost  of  a  sob.  "Don't  tell  me  that  you're  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  married."  The  last  word  came  out  forcefully. 
He  mustn't  spare  her ;  he  might  as  well  tell  her  at  once. 
"Did  you  think,  Lydia,  that  I'd  mope  and  grieve  for- 
ever? One  has  to  forget,  if  one  can.  I— well,  I  did,  for- 
tunately. But  I've  forgiven  you,  and  I'll  always  think  of 
you  fondly.  If  you  made  a  mistake,  as  you  admit  now, 
I  can't  mend  that,  can  I  ?  Maybe  I  made  a  fool  of  myself, 
too,"  he  added  gallantly,  "by  just  giving  up,  packing 
up  and  coming  here.  But  it's  over  and  done  now.  I'm  ter- 
ribly sorry,  Lydia ;  but  also  I'm  terribly  happy.  I  have  a 
son,  and  I'm  as  busy  as  the  well-known  bee."  He  tried  to 
laugh. 

"I'm  glad — glad  for  you.  It  just  shows  what  an  idiot 
a  girl  can  be.  I  know  now  that  you're  the  only  boy  I  ever 
loved.  Tom  Gregory  had  no  such  ambition  as  you.  He 
treated  me  badly,  if  that's  any  satisfaction  to  you." 

It  was  infamous,  awful  to  be  hearing  this — I  admit 
it;  but  it  would  have  been  even  more  awful  for  me  to 
remind  this  young  woman  that  I  was  still  within  earshot. 

"Don't  say  such  a  thing  as  that,  Lydia.  I  could  never 
feel  'satisfaction,'  as  you  say.  I'm  not  a  revengeful  fel- 
low. Surely  you  must  know  that." 

"Of  course,  of  course.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  such  a 
thing."  She  was  weeping  now,  softly.  Even  that  I  could 
hear.  My  heart  went  out  to  her ;  and  my  heart  went  out 
to  Hilary,  too. 

The  young  people  of  to-day — half  the  time  they  don't 
know  their  own  minds.  They  snatch  at  the  stars,  and 
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only  pull  them  down  on  top  of  themselves.  They  want 
the  moon,  like  the  children  they  remain  so  long ;  to  gob- 
ble it  up  and  then  find  another  large  moon — which  isn't 
there.  "If  youth  but  knew ;  if  old  age  only  could !"  It  was 
a  wise  Frenchman  who  said  that.  Regrets,  from  now  on, 
for  poor  Lydia.  It  must  have  taken  courage  for  her  to 
creep  back  in  this  way,  hoping  to  find  some  shreds  of 
the  romance  she  had  so  recklessly  thrown  away. 

"Won't  you  come  down  into  the  garden  and  meet  my 
wife,  and  little  Roger?  I  wish  you  would,  Lydia." 

"Oh,  no,  no !"  she  almost  gasped.  "I  couldn't,  really. 
I  couldn't  bear  to.  You  don't  understand." 

"But  when  everything's  over  and  done,  it's  over  and 
done.  There's  no  reason  why  you  and  I  shouldn't  be 
friends.  Lorna  won't  eat  you  up." 

She  must  have  hesitated  then,  for  there  was  a  long 
pause,  as  if  she  were  considering.  I  could  almost  visual- 
ize her  standing  there,  uncertain  what  to  do.  Finally, 
"I'm  afraid  I  can't.  But  let  me  peep  at  them  from  the 
doorway  here." 

They  didn't  come  where  they  could  see  me,  thank 
heaven;  but  I  heard  them  move,  and  then  Lydia  said: 
"Oh,  she's  lovely,  lovely.  And  the  baby !  He's  adorable." 

Lorna  was  holding  him  up  at  that  moment,  and  he 
was  smiling  and  gurgling  and  jumping  up  and  down.  I 
wondered  if  Lydia  was  thinking  that  he  might  have 
been  hers.  And  she  had  lost  this  place,  too,  which  could 
have  belonged  to  her. 

"I'm  going  now,"  she  murmured. 

"But  not  until  I've  given  you  some  books  to  take  along 
on  your  journey,"  Hilary  told  her,  generously.  "Here 
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— choose  anything,  Lydia."  He  led  her  back  into  the 
shop.  Their  voices  were  vague  now.  They  might  have 
been  two  ghosts  wandering  about  in  that  room.  One 
ghost  still  loved  the  other.  There  isn't  anything  much 
sadder  than  that. 

I  heard  them  go  to  the  door  that  led  to  the  street. 
There  one  ghost  vanished  in  the  August  twilight,  and 
the  other  came  back,  the  robust  figure  of  the  man  he  was. 

I  pretended  to  have  fallen  asleep  over  my  book.  Hilary 
passed  by  me,  and  stepped  quietly  down  into  the  garden. 


Old  Albert  Huntington  was  pitiful  that  summer.  He 
and  his  wife  came  infrequently  now  to  the  shop.  She  told 
us  that  he  seemed  to  be  failing  fast,  and  the  short  walk 
was  too  much  for  his  feeble  strength.  We  all  hated  to 
think  of  him  as  cooped  up  in  their  small  room,  and  on 
the  days  when  he  could  not  go  out  we  took  them  provi- 
sions for  their  needs.  If  ever  he  grew  well  enough  to 
take  the  journey,  Gertrude  said  we  would  motor  him  to 
Cooperstown;  but  it  did  look  as  if  that  would  be  im- 
possible. His  frail  form  could  hardly  stand  such  a  long 
trip. 

We  missed  his  presence.  The  shop  was  not  the  same 
with  him  away.  It  was  as  if  a  lamp  had  been  extin- 
guished; and  the  vacant  chair  which  he  had  always 
chosen  stared  at  us,  reminding  us,  day  after  day,  of  his 
absence.  Well,  he  should  lack  for  no  material  thing,  so 
long  as  the  little  family  of  the  Shop  of  Dreams  existed. 

"There's  something  on  his  mind,,,  his  wife  told  us 
repeatedly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "He  lies  there,  ram- 
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bling  on  and  on — something  about  'good'  and  'bad/ 
Something  about  lilacs  that  can  be  made  to  last  forever. 
I  can't  understand  half  he  says.  I  listen  and  listen,  but 
it's  all  so  mixed  up  I  can't  make  it  out.  No  sense  at  all. 
Oh,  I'm  so  confused  and  disturbed.  I'm  afraid  for  him. 
If  he  should  be  taken  from  me,  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do.  We've  been  together  so  long — so  very  long. 
His  brain  seems  to  be  teeming  with  ideas  he  can't  prop- 
erly express." 

We  were  truly  concerned.  We  had  a  doctor  for  the 
old  man.  There  was  nothing,  however,  that  could  be  done 
to  rescue  him  from  the  bedlam  of  his  mind.  He  would 
murmur,  "I  made  the  bush  flourish!  I  made  the  lilacs 
grow!  Some  one  helped  me.  No  one  need  ever  know 
who  it  was.  But  some  day  they  will." 

Then  one  day  he  appeared  to  grow  better,  amazingly 
enough,  and  one  afternoon  he  managed  to  get  to  the 
shop.  It  seemed  to  give  him  joy  to  be  with  us  again.  But 
he  was  pale,  wan,  like  a  wafer,  or  the  thin  edge  of  the 
moon. 

"He  needs  sunshine,"  Gertrude  said.  "Can't  we  take 
him  away?" 

No,  he  was  hardly  ready  for  that  as  yet,  the  doctor 
warned  us.  But  a  motor  ride  now  and  then — that 
wouldn't  be  too  much  excitement  for  him. 

I  had  found  an  inn  beyond  Grey  wold  where  we  often 
stopped  for  tea  or  lunch,  my  wife  and  I,  in  our  jaunts 
about  the  country-side.  It  was  a  small  place  with  a  cob- 
bled courtyard,  and  gay  umbrellas  over  the  tables  on  a 
terrace  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley.  Korean  servants 
moved  about  noiselessly.  It  was  on  a  back  road,  seldom 
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used,  and  only  a  few  tourists  seemed  to  know  about  it. 

An  old  and  stately  ex-actress,  famous  in  her  day, 
owned  it,  and  lived  in  a  white  cottage  near  by.  She  was 
tired  of  noise  and  jazz  bands,  and  so  Hillcrest  Tavern, 
with  its  dotted  curtains  and  lacquer  tables  was  more 
like  an  exclusive  club  than  a  public  restaurant.  If  Mrs. 
Darlington  didn't  like  the  appearance  of  some  obstreper- 
ous and  rowdy  visitors,  she  would  inform  them  that  the 
bar  had  been  closed,  and  the  dining-room,  too ;  and  there 
was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  go  away.  Her  inn  was 
her  castle ;  she  chose  her  guests  like  the  thoroughbred  she 
was.  There  was  no  menu,  with  prices  listed;  and  so,  if 
some  undesirable  visitors  came,  insisting  that  they  be 
served,  she  would  hand  them  such  a  huge  bill  that  they 
never  returned.  She  was  gorgeous  in  her  independence, 
and  Gertrude  and  I  came  to  like  her  tremendously.  She 
would  regale  us  with  tales  of  the  old  days  when  she  had 
been  with  Ada  Rehan  in  the  Daly  company.  She  loathed 
the  movies  with  their  trash,  as  she  called  it ;  the  cheap 
little  pretty  misses  who  knew  a  brief  season  of  popu- 
larity; who  didn't  know  how  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  who  had  no  real  training  for  the  profession  they 
so  lightly  followed. 

"Why,  they're  not  actresses  at  all — just  puppets,"  she 
would  exclaim  contemptuously.  "Blondine  dolls,  with 
some  one  pulling  the  strings  to  make  them  strut  across 
the  screen.  Bah !  it's  infamous.  And  these  are  the  'per- 
sonalities' of  this  era,  my  friends!  These  are  what  the 
undiscerning  public  cares  for!  When  I  think  how  Au- 
gustin  Daly  made  us  rehearse,  and  rehearse,  and  re- 
hearse, and  keep  out  of  the  limelight,  and  care  only  for 
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our  art — why,  it  sickens  me.  Ada  Rehan — and  even  I — 
were  never  allowed  to  take  a  stroll  down  Broadway  or 
Fifth  Avenue,  to  have  people  stare  and  gape  at  us.  No, 
indeed !  We  were  forced  to  live  in  a  seclusion  like  that 
of  nuns.  The  public  couldn't  get  a  peep  at  us  outside 
that  wonderful  old  playhouse.  Ah !  Those  were  days  of 
privacy  and  dignity  in  the  world  of  make-believe.  Blessed 
be  their  memory.  And  now — 'personal  appearances'  in 
those  gaudy  moving-picture  palaces.  The  glamour  is  all 
gone — all  gone.  What  a  pity  it  is !"  She  would  throw  up 
her  hands  in  an  expressive  gesture,  shrug  her  still  lovely 
shoulders,  and  sigh. 

She  had  grown  only  a  little  stout,  and  her  mounds  of 
silvery  waving  hair  gave  her  a  distinction  which  I  was 
sure  she  would  never  lose.  Her  eyes  were  lustrous  and 
keen,  and  her  pink  complexion  needed  the  aid  of  no 
cosmetics.  Traces  of  her  youthful  loveliness  remained. 
Her  profile  was  like  a  beautiful  Greek  coin.  Even  now 
she  could  have  played  an  aristocratic  dowager,  for  her 
voice  had  lost  none  of  its  resonance,  and  beside  any  of 
the  Hollywood  minxes  she  held  in  such  contempt  she 
would  have  shone  like  the  sun. 

Now,  Hillcrest  Tavern  was  just  the  serene  place  for 
Gertrude  and  me  to  give  a  luncheon  on  a  summer's  day. 
Old  Albert  Huntington  could  bask  in  the  warm  sunlight 
to  his  heart's  content  after  a  not  too  long  motor  drive. 
We  would  ask  the  entire  "family"  of  the  shop,  as  a  be- 
lated party  to  celebrate  our  wedding ;  and  Mrs.  Darling- 
ton would  bring  forth  her  best  dishes  in  honor  of  the 
event,  and  all  the  fancy  embroidered  napery  which  we 
knew  she  reserved  for  such  occasions.  Indeed,  she  might 
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honor  us  by  joining  our  party  and  compare  notes  of  the 
theatre  of  the  past  with  Albert — if  he  should  be  well 
enough  to  ramble  on  with  her.  He  had  been  lucid  and 
better  now  for  days,  yet  we  must  not  postpone  the  pro- 
ceedings too  long,  for  fear  that  he  would  drift  back  to 
his  darker  moments. 

The  following  Saturday  was  chosen,  for  on  that  day 
the  shop  was  closed  in  summer,  and  every  one  would 
be  free  to  attend.  Miss  Mortimer  and  young  Blake  had 
returned  from  their  vacations,  brown  and  full  of  glow- 
ing health.  Celia  we  would  pick  up  at  Greywold.  Thus  it 
was  all  arranged. 

It  was  a  wonderful  morning  when  we  started  forth. 
The  year  was  at  that  high  moment  of  perfection,  as  if 
it  had  paused  and  said,  "This  is  all  I  can  do  for  you, 
weary  world.  See!  I  stand  still,  looking  backward  and 
forward.  I  am  at  rest,  after  pouring  out  my  lavish  gifts 
for  you."  There  was  no  breeze,  and  a  delicate  haze,  like 
a  veil,  was  over  the  earth.  No  wave  in  the  lush  grass. 
Motionless  trees.  A  hush,  as  of  expectancy.  A  dreamy 
peace  that  to-morrow  might  be  gone.  But  the  very  still- 
ness cried  out  that  all  was  well. 

It  was  good  to  be  alive  on  such  a  morning,  with  the 
wealth  of  greenness  all  around.  The  roads  were  pale 
ribbons  twisting  and  winding  through  pastures  and 
meadows,  through  villages  that  slept  in  the  sun. 

When  the  blue  shutters  and  white  walls  of  Hillcrest 
Tavern  hove  in  sight,  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  that  no 
other  cars  were  parked  in  the  courtyard.  It  would  have 
been  just  like  Mary  Darlington  to  have  reserved  the 
whole  place  for  us ;  to  turn  away  any  others  who  sought 
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her  hospitality  that  day.  She  hailed  us  like  some  god- 
dess out  of  an  old  legend. 

Albert  Huntington,  who  had  stood  the  trip  well, 
looked  at  her  keenly  and  exclaimed :  "Why,  I've  seen  you 
a  hundred  times  in  my  youth!  You're  as  beautiful  as 
ever !" 

No  woman  can  fail  to  respond  to  such  a  compliment. 
"You  dear  man!"  Mary  Darlington  said,  as  Albert 
leaned  down  and  gallantly  kissed  her  hand.  "How  good 
it  is  to  be  remembered." 

"You're  like  lilacs — my  lilacs!"  the  old  man  said. 

"Now,  hush,  Albert !"  his  wife  murmured.  "Why  do 
you  always  speak  of  lilacs?" 

He  glanced  at  her  with  a  hurt  look  in  his  eyes.  "Be- 
cause I  made  them  grow;  because  .  .  .  Oh,  lilacs  are 
the  loveliest  flowers  in  the  world." 

There  he  was,  off  again  on  the  old  topic,  and  we  were 
all  a  little  dismayed,  fearing  that  we  had  been  foolish 
to  think  him  well  enough  to  be  brought  here.  Only  his 
wife  seemed  able  to  soothe  him  and  draw  him  out  of  his 
curious  obsession.  "Keep  calm,  Albert  dear.  The  lilacs 
are  all  gone.  You  know  that." 

"Yes,  yes!  I  know.  But  they'll  bloom  again — my 
lilacs.  I'll  forget  them  now.  I'm  going  to  be  a  good  boy 
to-day."  And  he  said  no  more  for  a  long  time.  Instead, 
he  wandered  about  the  terrace,  looking  out  on  the  sun- 
smitten  valley,  peering  at  the  flowers,  mysteriously  him- 
self again. 

We  placed  him  next  to  Miss  Darlington  when  we  sat 
down  to  lunch  and  his  rapture  seemed  to  know  no 
bounds. 
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"You  were  Frou-frou"  we  heard  him  telling  her. 
"And  you  were  Ophelia — such  a  sweet  Ophelia,  with 
your  'Rosemary — that's  for  remembrance.'  I've  never 
forgotten  you — never.  And  now  you're  here,  and  I'm 
here.  All  us  young  blades  were  in  love  with  you  and  your 
sparkling  face.  Dear  me,  dear  me,  how  the  years  press 
on!  They  don't  speak  on  the  stage  nowadays  as  you 
used  to  speak.  They  can't,  poor  feeble  players.  Say  a 
scene  for  us,  won't  you?  That  one  of  Jessica — you 
know;  the  one  you  played  with  Lorenzo.  Oh,  it's  won- 
derful. Please  do."  He  begged  it  like  a  child;  and  with- 
out an  instant's  hesitation  Miss  Darlington,  who  had 
been  quietly  urged  to  humor  him,  said  those  lines.  I  can 
never  forget  her  voice,  that  had  bells  in  it,  as  she  uttered 
the  words : 

"The  moon  shines  bright.  In  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees 
And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Troyan  walls, 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself 
And  ran  dismayed  away. 

In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

In  such  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  ^Eson. 

In  such  a  night 
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Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 

And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice 

As  far  as  Belmont." 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  evoked  the  past ;  and 
there  were  tears  in  Albert's,  too.  He  touched  her  hand. 
"I  recall  it  all  so  well,"  he  said;  and  then  he  looked 
around  him  nervously  and  asked :  "Is  this  your  theatre 
now  ?  Do  you  play  here  ?" 

"No ;  it's  where  I  live — that  is,  down  the  road  there." 

"Oh,  I  thought  maybe  .  .  ." 

"Now,  Albert,"  cautioned  his  wife. 

"...  I  thought  maybe  Daly's  had  moved  up  here  in 
this  pretty  valley,  so  that  you  could  always  say  lines 
for  us." 

"No,  it's  gone — like  all  fine  and  beautiful  things," 
sighed  Mary  Darlington. 

"But  my  lilacs  haven't  gone.  I'm  going  to  bring  you 
some — toss  'em  across  the  footlights  to  you  ...  as  we 
used  to  do  so  long  ago.  .  .  ." 

"Or  across  the  years,"  the  actress  said,  wistfully, 
smiling  at  the  old  man. 

He  would  not  leave  her  side  when  the  lunch  was  over. 
He  sat  with  her,  whispering  of  what  he  called  the  gentle 
old  times,  telling  her,  coherently  now,  of  all  the  parts 
he  had  seen  her  play ;  and  she,  in  her  kindness,  let  him 
reminisce  until  the  afternoon  was  well  along.  But  we  all 
heard  her  telling  him  how,  after  she  had  retired  from 
the  stage,  the  love  of  grease-paint  remained  with  her. 
She  couldn't  get  the  scent  of  it  from  her  nostrils.  She 
lived  then  in  a  small  apartment  in  New  York,  and  when 
the  hour  came  round  each  night  when  the  curtains  were 
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to  rise  in  all  the  theatres,  the  old  longing  to  be  a  part  of 
the  pageant  came  back  to  her.  She  would  get  her  maid 
to  fetch  some  old  costumes  from  her  trunk,  and  she 
would  make  up  as  though  she  were  actually  going  on 
the  boards.  "I  couldn't  help  it,"  she  said  wistfully.  "It 
gets  into  the  blood,  you  see.  Once  you're  on  the  stage, 
you  never  quite  leave  it.  I  would  utter  old  lines  that  I 
thought  I  might  have  half  forgotten;  but  they  always 
came  back  to  me.  Subconscious,  you  see.  Just  as  I  re- 
member still  that  scene  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
And  there  were  so  many  I  couldn't  forget.  And  I  recalled 
every  bit  of  business,  too — how  I  raised  my  hand  here, 
or  moved  to  a  table  over  there ;  and  my  devoted  maid, 
Jennie  (she's  still  with  me),  would  be  my  only  audience. 
She'd  actually  weep,  or  smile,  and  finally  applaud  me 
when  an  act  came  to  an  end.  For  she,  too,  was  theatre- 
struck,  if  there  is  such  a  word.  Dear  me,  what  children 
we  people  of  the  stage  are !  We  never  grow  up,  though 
of  course  we  have  to  grow  old.  There's  a  difference, 
you  know.  .  .  .  But  now — well,  I  dream  of  the  old 
days  on  Broadway,  of  course ;  but  I  have  lost  the  wish 
to  go  there.  All  I  want  is  peace,  away  from  the  turmoil 
and  fret.  You  must  all  come  up  often  and  see  me.  I  im- 
agine I  still  like  an  audience !" 

Celia  and  young  Blake  had  wandered  down  the  road, 
and  the  others  had  gone  into  the  gardens  or  remained 
sipping  their  cordials  on  the  terrace. 

"There  will  be  more  inns  like  this,  when  America 
grows  older,"  I  was  saying  to  Gertrude.  "It  takes  time 
to  have  them  sprinkled  over  the  country-side.  But  some 
day  we'll  be  as  rich  with  them  as  England  is.  I  think 
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people  need  them — as  they  need  parks  in  the  cities ;  little 
green  islands  to  which  they  can  escape  when  the  pave- 
ments get  on  their  nerves.  We'll  hear  less  jazz  as  the 
years  go  on.  There  isn't  even  a  radio  in  Hillcrest  Tavern. 
Can  you  understand  those  tourists  who  keep  the  abom- 
inable programs  going  in  their  cars  as  they  motor  about  ? 
You'd  imagine  they  wouldn't  wish  any  reminders  of  the 
noisy  world  when  they  hasten  to  the  silence  of  the  hills. 
And  yet — unfortunately  most  people  have  no  imagina- 
tion. They  have  to  'keep  in  touch,'  as  they  say.  The  Lord 
only  knows  why.  Just  listen  now,  dear  Gertrude,  to  the 
deep  silence  of  this  August  day !  Isn't  it  good  ?  Isn't  it 
blessed?" 

Not  a  bird  was  twittering,  not  a  leaf  was  rustling. 
A  great  calm  was  about  us,  like  a  garment ;  it  was  almost 
sacrilege  to  speak.  And  so  we  sat,  saying  no  word  at  all, 
drinking  the  great  cups  of  peace  the  season  gave  in  such 
abundance.  Albert  was  dozing  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge 
mushroom  umbrella,  and  his  wife  was  knitting  by  his 
side. 

Toward  five  o'clock  Celia  and  Blake  came  back,  and 
the  former  whispered  to  me,  "Uncle  John,  may  I  see  you 
alone  down  in  the  garden  ?" 

She  was  all  in  brown,  as  on  that  day  when  I  had  first 
seen  her,  and  there  was  a  smile  on  her  lips  as  we  moved 
away  from  the  others.  I  wondered  what  she  could  have 
to  say  to  me.  Only  recently  had  she  come  to  address  me 
as  Uncle  John. 

We  sat  down  on  a  secluded  bench,  over  which  the  wis- 
taria was  falling  like  a  purple  curtain.  Then,  "Uncle 
John,"  Celia  said,  "I  know  how  the  theft  of  that  manu- 
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script  has  troubled  Hilary — all  of  us.  But  I  too  have 
stolen  something  from  the  Shop  of  Dreams."  She 
paused,  dramatically.  She  waited  for  me  to  say  some- 
thing ;  but  no  words  came. 

"I  have  stolen  Duncan  Blake,"  she  finally  said,  smil- 
ing. "We  are  going  to  be  married  within  a  week." 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  "My  dear  child,  I  wish 
you  all  the  joy  that  life  can  bring  to  you.  This  is  sur- 
prising ;  but  it's  beautiful  news." 

"I'm  glad  that  you  think  so,  Uncle  John ;  for  I  know 
you  haven't  always  approved  of  me.  Oh,  don't  hold 
up  your  hand  that  way.  I  have  known  how  you  felt 
about  me  from  the  beginning.  And  partly  you  were 
right.  Perhaps  you  have  no  idea  how  nearly  right  you 
were.  For  I  .  .  ." 

I  interrupted,  hastily.  "I  beg  of  you  not  to  tell  me 
anything  you  will  regret,  Celia,  my  child.  That  is  never 
wise.  Take  it  from  a  man  growing  old." 

"But  I  shall  never  regret  what  I  mean  to  say  to  you," 
she  assured  me.  "Please  let  me  go  on  in  my  own  way. 
Honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  as  you  know." 

I  nodded,  and  she  kept  on :  "I  was  in  love  with  Hilary 
the  instant  I  first  saw  him.  Despite  the  difference  in  our 
years.  Despite  everything.  I  knew  that  he  had  had  one 
love  affair  which  ended  in  disaster;  and  I  hoped — 
woman  of  the  world  that  I  am — that  I  might  catch 
him  on  the  rebound.  Does  that  seem  terrible  to  you, 
Uncle  John?  You  knew,  too;  but  you  were  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  let  me  know  what  you  thought  of  me. 

"One  night  I  sang  for  him ;  you  thought  I  was  look- 
ing only  at  him,  but  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
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watched  you.  I  knew  then  that  you  disliked  me.  This 
boy,  you  were  saying  to  yourself  that  evening  at  Grey- 
wold,  shall  not  be  captured  by  this  older  woman." 

"Celia,  I  beg  of  you.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  I  could  read  your  mind;  and,  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I  began  to  dislike  you  as  much  as  you  disliked 
me.  But  I  was  playing  a  desperate  game.  I  was  un- 
happy in  my  marriage — but  we  needn't  go  into  that.  It 
wouldn't  interest  any  one.  I  am  the  kind  of  woman 
who  needs  love,  as  a  flower  needs  sunshine  and  rain; 
and  I  was  determined  to  win  Hilary  at  any  cost.  I 
have  wealth.  I  could  help  him  on  his  way.  I  love  books, 
as  he  does.  Oh,  we  had  so  much  in  common !  Maybe  it 
was  a  maternal  feeling  I  had.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't 
care.  If  he  would  not  woo  me,  I  would  woo  him.  I  did. 
I  wanted  marriage,  most  of  all;  but  if  I  couldn't  gain 
that,  I  would  have  given  .  .  ." 

I  had  to  hold  up  my  hand  again.  "Don't  say  it,  Celia, 
child.  I'd  rather  not  listen." 

She  was  not  indignant.  She  was  not  angry.  "Don't 
be  afraid.  I'll  leave  it  unsaid;  but  you  know  what 
I  mean.  There  is  something  superfine,  supersensitive 
about  Hilary,  as  you  are  well  aware.  A  nobler  nature  I 
have  never  encountered.  I  only  wish  I  were  half  as  gentle 
and  good  and  decent  as  he.  And  it  will  hearten  you  to 
know  that  I  did  not  achieve  what  I  so  wantonly  set  out  to 
achieve.  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  possible  for  any  young 
man  to  be  as  fine  as  he.  Life  had  never  shown  me  that; 
for  most  men  are  close  to  being  animals.  That's  how  it 
seems  to  me.  But  the  more  difficult  my  game  became,  the 
more,  if  you  will  believe  me,  the  more  I  enjoyed  playing 
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it.  I  used  every  feminine  wile  I  had.  I  know  I  am  at- 
tractive to  men — what  woman  doesn't  appraise  her 
charms,  and  realize  their  power?  But  I  failed.  I  failed 
miserably,  and  I  am  sure  that  will  be  something  you  are 
glad  to  hear.  Once  I  thought  I  had  conquered  him.  He 
had  stayed  very  late  at  Grey  wold,  and  I  flung  myself 
wildly  into  his  arms ;  but  he  was  adamant.  There  was  a 
horrid  scene — a  scene  that  I  now  regret.  I  could  not 
wholly  give  up  my  desire  to  gain  his  love;  and  if  I  have 
remained  as  I  am,  that  is  nothing  to  my  credit.  It  is 
to  Hilary's  credit.  He  caused  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  He  was  the  victorious  one, 
not  I." 

I  felt  a  sense  of  relief.  I  knew  the  night  she  spoke  of — 
it  was  when  his  car  had  passed  mine  on  the  road,  as  I 
came  from  the  Van  Courtlandts.  My  thoughts  went  back 
to  that  time,  and  the  flashing  suspicion  I  had  known. 
Celia  rushed  on : 

"I  gave  up,  then.  And  I  am  not  one  to  give  up  easily. 
You  grew  to  like  me  a  little  better — I  could  see  that.  I 
wanted,  after  that  terrible  evening,  to  be  friends  with 
you  all.  The  shop  had  come  to  mean  much  to  me.  You 
know  how  often  I  have  sought  it.  It  was  hard  at  first  for 
me  to  return  to  it ;  and  I  must  tell  you  now  that  when 
Lorna  came  upon  the  scene,  I  loathed  her — yes,  there's 
no  other  word  for  my  feelings.  If  you  didn't  guess  what 
would  happen,  I  did ;  for  a  woman's  intuitions  are  un- 
canny. But  haven't  I  been  good  since  the  inevitable  oc- 
curred ?  Haven't  I,  now  that  you  know  all  this,  redeemed 
myself  in  your  eyes,  Uncle  John?" 

I  never  liked  her  more  than  in  that  moment.  It  took 
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courage  for  her  to  tell  me  all  that  she  had.  She  wished  to 
vindicate  herself;  but  more,  she  wished  to  vindicate 
Hilary.  I  told  her  with  what  deep  respect  I  regarded  her 
now. 

"Don't  think  of  me  as  a  light  woman,  Uncle  John — 
never,  never !  But  when  I  knew  I  had  lost  with  Hilary,  I 
wondered  if  I  could  ever  fall  in  love  with  any  one  else 
again.  But  I  have.  Duncan  Blake  is  almost  as  remark- 
able as  he ;  and  he  is  about  my  age.  I  do  care  for  him ; 
but  it  took  me  months  to  find  out  that  such  affection  as 
grew  in  my  heart  could  turn  to  romantic  love.  He  and  I 
will  continue  to  build  up  my  library — oh,  we'll  come 
often  to  the  shop — and  then  we'll  travel,  and  make  each 
other  happy.  Isn't  that  something  to  do  in  these  noisy 
times  ?  'The  days  that  make  us  happy  make  us  wise/  as 
Masefield  has  said.  Ah !  I  am  so  much  wiser  than  I  was ! 
Sometimes,  when  you've  had  too  much  out  of  life,  it's 
good  to  be  defeated.  Duncan  loves  me — I  know  that; 
and  I  love  him.  I'll  tell  the  others  in  good  season.  Come, 
we  must  be  going." 

But  not  until  I  had  wished  her  God-speed  on  the  road 
she  was  about  to  take.  "May  an  old  man  kiss  you  on  the 
brow,  Celia?"  I  asked. 

"Or  right  on  the  lips !"  answered  Celia.  "Oh,  I'm  so 
happy !" 

When  we  went  back  to  the  tavern  to  gather  our  party 
together,  Mary  Darlington  was  waiting  to  bid  us  all 
good-by.  "What  a  day  it's  been !"  she  exclaimed.  Then, 
turning  to  old  Albert  she  said :  "You  dear  man !  You've 
given  me  a  priceless  gift  to-day — something  that  I 
thought  had  gone  forever — my  youth !" 
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She  turned  away  as  we  entered  our  cars;  for  there 
were  blinding  tears  in  her  eyes.  I  doubt  if  she  could  see  us 
as  we  moved  down  the  road  from  her  cobbled  court- 
yard. 


Celia  and  Duncan  Blake  were  married  very  quietly 
at  Greywold  the  following  Wednesday;  and  so,  we  all 
said,  three  romances  had  had  their  roots  in  the  Shop 
of  Dreams.  Had  Hilary  never  come  to  New  York  and 
opened  it  ...  ah !  we  did  not  like  to  think  what  other 
patterns  our  lives  would  have  formed.  The  rose  of  love 
can  flourish  even  in  our  iron  city ;  it  may  be  bruised  and 
injured  on  the  pavements,  but  it  quickens  and  revives  and 
prospers  again.  I  think  we  should  all  have  been  supremely 
happy  had  it  not  been  for  the  thought,  always  with  us, 
of  the  lost  manuscript. 

I  am  aware  that  what  I  have  written  down  here  so  far 
is  something  that  the  cynics  of  this  workaday  world  will 
find  it  hard  to  believe.  It  may  have  the  flavor  of  an  elderly 
man's  day-dreams.  Yet  it  is  all  true.  It  may  seem  fan- 
tastic and  utterly  unreal,  for  life  does  not  often  run  so 
gladly.  But  a  shadow  was  to  fall  over  us  soon,  to  prove 
that  we  must  all  know  the  darkness  if  we  know  the  light. 
And  yet  a  wonderful  thing  came  out  of  the  sorrow  we 
were  to  experience.  I  almost  hesitate  to  record  it,  fear- 
ful of  your  doubt,  your  murmurs  of  distrust.  I  shall  not 
blame  you  if  you  lay  this  simple  history  down  with  a 
feeling  of  scorn ;  but  again  I  assure  you  that  what  I  still 
have  to  tell  is  the  truth. 

Old  Albert  Huntington — we  always  thought  of  him 
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now,  in  Mary's  phrase,  as  "you  dear  man" — never  came 
out  of  his  little  room  after  that  day  at  Hillcrest  Tavern. 
His  tired  body  had  lasted  longer  than  his  active  mind; 
but  it  had  to  break,  too.  The  aged  machine  could  not  go 
on.  The  creaking  wheels  stopped  on  a  certain  September 
day  when  the  world  was  ineffably  warm  and  bright. 

"Where  do  the  dead  folk  go?"  a  poet  once  asked,  in 
his  despair ;  and  there  is  no  answer  to  that  groping  ques- 
tion. Alas !  It  has  been  uttered  so  often  by  mortal  man. 

We  buried  him  in  a  beautiful  hushed  spot  called  Fern- 
cliff,  and  sadly  left  him  beneath  his  mound  heavy  with 
flowers.  The  sun  came  out  like  a  great  bronze  shield 
when  we  went  away.  As  soon  as  his  wife  could  go  over 
their  few  belongings,  Gertrude  and  I  planned  to  take 
her  to  Cooperstown  to  rest  and  try  to  forget  her 
grief. 

And  now  comes  the  unbelievable  part  of  this  little  tale. 

A  few  days  later,  Hilary  called  me  excitedly  on  the 
telephone.  We  must  come  over  at  once.  He  had  amazing 
news  to  tell.  "Hurry,  hurry!"  he  exclaimed  over  the 
wire;  and  my  wife  and  I  lost  no  time  in  reaching  his 
door.  We  were  to  go  to  the  chambers  above,  as  there 
might  be  visitors  in  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Huntington  was  there,  pale  in  her  black  dress, 
and  of  course  Lorna.  They  were  all  bending  over  some- 
thing, with  startled  eyes. 

"Look!  Uncle  John,  what  has  been  found  among 
Mr.  Huntington's  effects.  I  will  read  it  to  you."  He  dis- 
played a  piece  of  paper  which  Mrs.  Huntington  had 
brought  to  him  only  a  few  moments  before. 
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In  a  trembling  voice  he  read : 

"Bad,  bad  books — they  must  not  be  read  by  any  one, 
when  there  are  so  many  good  books  in  the  world.  So  I 
have  taken  them  and  hidden  them  away  on  the  upper  shelf 
of  my  closet.  Hilary  must  forgive  me.  He  should  not  dis- 
pose of  such  chaff.  Bad,  bad.  Oh,  very  bad !  Words  in  them 
I  do  not  like  to  see." 

And  he  had  signed  his  name  in  faltering  letters. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  I  gasped. 

"Just  this,  Uncle  John!  For  here  are  eight  novels 
which  were  missed  from  the  shop."  He  pointed  to  the 
pile  of  volumes.  "Dear  old  Albert,  he  thought  them 
wicked.  Think  of  it,  think  of  it!  Bless  his  pure  old 
heart!  .  .  .  But  that  isn't  all,  Uncle  John."  He  was 
shaking  with  excitement,  as  he  took  up  another  piece  of 
paper,  and  read  from  it : 

"I  made  the  lilacs  bloom,  and  they  will  bloom  always. 
Look  under  the  bush  at  Greywold,  and  you  will  see  why. 
Dig  down  in  the  earth  a  little  way,  and  there  you  will  find 
who  helped  me.  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'  Keats 
told  me  that — he  told  us  all ;  and  I  knew  that  those  words 
would  bring  that  bush  to  life  again;  that  it  would  be  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  And  it  was,  and  ever 
will  be,  world  without  end,  amen!" 

And  again  the  uncertain  signature. 

We  all  looked  at  one  another  with  astonished  eyes. 

"Ye  gods !  If  this  should  be  true !"  Hilary  cried.  "The 
manuscript  is  there !  The  discovery  of  these  books  makes 
it  almost  certain.  Lord,  Lord !  I  can  scarcely  wait  to  get 
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there.  We  must  all  go  at  once.  I've  telephoned  Celia. 
She's  waiting  to  see  what  I  want  to  do.  Come,  come! 
There  can  be  no  delay."  And  he  fairly  danced  about  the 
room. 

"Steady,  Hilary!"  Lorna  warned.  "What  if  this 
should  be  a  dreadful  error,  merely  the  .  .  ."  But  she 
did  not  finish,  for  she  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
Mrs.  Huntington. 

"Lorna,  it  must  be  true !  I  see  it  all  now.  That's  why 
he  always  spoke  of  lilacs — his  lilacs.  It's  as  clear  as  it 
can  be.  Come!  We're  off." 

That  ride  out  to  Greywold — I  cannot  forget  it.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  should  never  reach  those  iron  gates.  But 
when  at  last  we  arrived,  and  Celia  and  Duncan  had 
hastily  been  told  the  meaning  of  our  errand,  there  was 
renewed  excitement. 

"But  my  gardener  told  me  he  had  found  a  new  proc- 
ess for  making  the  bush  renew  itself,"  the  practical 
Celia  said.  "Surely — oh,  don't  be  too  hopeful,  Hilary." 

But  he  was  not  to  be  argued  with.  "Don't  send  for 
your  gardener,"  he  begged.  "Just  give  me  a  spade,  and 
I'll  dig  the  earth  up  myself!"  He  was  like  an  insane 
person. 

We  all  gathered  about  the  bush.  Hilary,  calmer  now, 
had  thrown  off  his  coat,  for  the  day  was  warm;  and 
slowly  and  carefully  he  began  to  remove  the  earth.  If  the 
manuscript  was  underneath,  he  must  work  cautiously, 
lest  his  spade  should  ruin  the  priceless  page.  We  watched 
in  silence,  and  my  heart  missed  several  beats  as,  little 
by  little,  dirt  was  poured  on  the  grass,  and  nothing  came 
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to  light.  Lorna,  I  knew,  was  suffering — suffering  for 
Hilary ;  and  I  imagine  we  were  all  praying.  The  minutes 
were  like  Lours.  Would  the  rich  loam  give  up  its 
treasure  ? 

Suddenly  Hilary's  spade  struck  something  harder 
than  the  earth.  "It's  the  cover — he  kept  it  in  its  cover !" 
the  boy  exclaimed.  "Oh,  God !  Oh,  God  of  heaven,  bless 
him  for  that."  With  infinite  pains  he  drew  the  leather 
casing  from  the  ground,  grasped  it  in  his  hands,  opened 
it,  and  fell  with  force  upon  the  grass.  "I've  found  it !  I've 
found  it!  And  it's  unharmed,  unsoiled!" 

The  color  came  back  into  his  face.  He  kissed  the  page 
as  he  rose  from  where  he  had  fallen.  Then  he  kissed 
Lorna,  and  embraced  us  all. 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  he  said,  simply. 


Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  you  believe  in 
miracles;  but  Celia's  lilac  bush — or  should  we  call  it 
Albert  Huntington's? — never  bloomed  again.  Whether 
this  was  because  the  lines  of  Keats  were  no  longer  be- 
neath it,  or  because  the  special  process  the  gardener  had 
discovered  failed  in  after  years,  I  do  not  know.  I  leave 
such  mysteries  to  wiser  heads  than  mine.  But  in  this 
age  of  mysterious  inventions,  when  one  touches  a  simple 
gadget  and  listens  to  a  voice  far  overseas,  I  believe  that 
anything  is  possible.  All  I  know  is  that  when  I  look  at 
the  roselike  face  of  my  beloved  wife,  and  consider  how 
I  found  her,  when  I  regard  Hilary  and  Lorna  and  their 
child,  and  the  happiness  of  Celia  and  Duncan,  and  think 
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of  the  strange  recovery  of  the  Keats  manuscript,  I  am 
bewildered  by  the  forces  that  rule  our  destiny.  Yes, 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
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